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The right word in the right place is as 
much needed by the business man as by 
the poet or essayist. Perhaps more. For 
the English used in business has a definite 
function. It must secure favorable re- 
sponse from the reader who may be in- 
different, even antagonistic. It must be 
result-getting. 


In this book both the plan and the 
material have been determined from the 
business man’s point of view. 





Every lesson is focused on actual business 
demands. The models and illustrations are 
taken from letters, etc., actually used by 
business houses. 


The essentials of good English are empha- 
sized, especially sentence structure and dic- 
tion. There is abundant practice in common 
business forms and usages. Every essential 
principle of syntax and punctuation is taught. 
Valuable training is given in business policy 








and business courtesy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 








Endorsed by Practical Business Men 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 


——9—— 
HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE 

















THE NEWEST AND BEST 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


DURELL AND ARNOLD 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


They recognize the needs and limitations of the 
series does. 


EVANS AND MARSH 
FIRST YEAR MATHEMATICS 


“nts a correlated course in arithmetic, algebra and geometry, 
adapted to Junior High Schoo! and Firs t Year High School work, 


BRUBACHER AND SNYDER 
HIGH SCHCOL ENGLISH. Book One 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Book Two. 
They make self-expression pleasant, natural and inevitable. 
PEASE 
FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


(With or without laboratory manual.) 


Pres 


Revised 


This is a general science that is general—and is science, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


for the 


National Week of Song 


(February 17th-23rd) 


Do your pupils know the words and music 
of our favorite patriotic and community songs 
— or is further drill necessary? 


For enthusiastic, spontaneous singing, we 
recommend the following collections, each of 
which contains a wide variety of the most 
popular community songs and hymns. 


Songs We Like to Sing 112 pp.. 40 
Songs of the Nation 164 pp., 60c 
Songs of America and Homeland 154 pp., 60c 
The Progressive Music Series 


Book Three 208 pp., 44¢ 
Book Four . 224 pp., 64c 
One-Book Course 192 pp., 50¢ 


Beacon Series of Vocal Selections 
Octavo Sheet Music 


We shall be glad to give you further information 
about any of these collections. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York _ Chicago Sen Francisco 
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An Important Adoption of 


NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


Revised Edition 


O* Monday, December 17, and after ten months’ 
time in examining all spelling books on the 
market, the city of 


DENVER 


adopted the Wohlfarth-Rogers New-World Spellers, 
Revised Edition, for exclusive and basal use in 
every elementary and junior high school, and or- 
dered for immediate use 25,000 copies of the books. 


This is the book which was recently adopted in the 
following cities:— 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 


and over forty cities in the State of Maine. 


Let us tell you why New-World Spellers are such 
great successes, 


Ou 


Seana 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 




















Every up-to-date teacher will recognize the value of 


Fryes New Geography 


in creating that interest which is the first step toward knowledge. The child who works 


With this fact in mind the author and 





intelligently brings enthusiasm to his task. 
publishers have achieved a new book combining sympathetic writing with mechanical 
perfection. Story interest forms the novel method of approach, emphasizing the influence 
of geography upon human life and customs. Maps and illustrations numbering nearly 
650 further vivify the book. Six of these are full-page colored pictures by the eminent 
artists N. C. Wyeth and Thornton Oakley. The smaller illustrations also are entirely 
new. Each picture teaches a lesson in history, mode of living, or industry. Note 
how the new color scheme has increased the beauty and distinctness of the miaps. 
These maps are essentially in accordance with the grouping adcpted by the War 
Department. All Helps and Map Studies in this book are so arranged that the 
pupil does not need to turn a page for an answer. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Coal is on the throne. No other American 
product of fie!d, or forest, or garden, or mine, 
animal, vegetable or mineral, has ever been 
enthroned as is coal today. 

Without it we can have no iron or steel, no 
ammunit’on, no sh’ps, no ra lroads, no schools, 
no churches, no stores, no offices, no mills, no 
factories. Indeed, America would at once be- 
come a desert waste without coal. But coal 
is useless unless the railroads can transport it. 

All this we could have written at our edi- 
torial desk, but we should not, cou'd not, have 
appreciated it had we not enjoyed the great 


luxury of attendance upon the annual meeting- 


of the Coal Operators of Northern West V-r- 
ginia at Fairmont. 

This is the largest association of coal op- 
erators in America. One hundred and twenty 
coal operating concerns of northern West Vir- 
ginia were represented, a remarkable body of 
young and middle-aged men, all full of busi- 
ness to the brim. 

It has not been my privilege since April 2 
to meet as patriotic a body of men as this. 
D. R. Lawson, the personal and official repre- 
sentative of Dr. Garfield, President Wilson’s 
fuel administrator, and executive secretary of 
this Coal Operators’ Association, was the big 
man of the occasion. 

Speaking for Director Garfield and President 
Wilson, Mr. Lawsen said: “The President dd 
not wish to take over the railroads and dd not 
think of it until the roads admitted that they 
could not deliver the goods. The government 
has taken over the railroads that you may 
have cars to move your coal. He does not 
want the government to mine your coal, but 
if you ‘cannot deliver the goods,’ what else 
will be left for the government to do?” 

The operators said that they could double 
the output with their present force if they 
could move the coal. The operators had had 
two dollars a ton taken off their price without 
complaining, and then cheered to the echo the 
statement that if it is necessary in order to 
win the war that they produce coal without 
profit they will be ready for the service. 

“We will win the war” was the unanimous 
sent'ment, and it was always cheered. “We 
have given our sons to the army and our 
money to the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A., and 
will give our profits if need be,” seemed to be 
the spirit of the meeting. 


PARKERSBURG. 


Parkersburg has one of the best high school 
buildings in the United States. Its twenty- 


seven-acre school lot is pretty near a public 
school record. 


Other buildings have cost more than #45),- 
000, but not many of them, and none has a 
better auditorium—for 1300—or better gym- 
nasium, or industrial, scientific or laboratory 
equipment. 


It is by all means the best building of any 
kind in the city and, with possibly the excep- 
tion of Huntington, the best high sch-ol build- 
ing in the state. It will always be a noble 
monument to the leadership of Superintendent 
F. M. Longanecker, whose professional leader- 
ship is equal to his administrative and civic 
leadership. 


FAIRMONT NORMAL. 


The Fairmont State Normal School has vir- 
tually released itself from the academic handi- 
cap and is soon to be entirely professional and 
educational. Dr. Woodley gave it a good start 
and Joseph Rosier is completing the noble 
work with the ardent devotion therefor of an 
exceptionally progressive faculty. By the by, 
Mr. Rosier is in a class by himself as a normal 
school president. He began his educat‘ona! 
work as a teacher in this school. Then for 
many years he was superintendent of the Fair- 
mont schools, using the product of the school 
each year, and then came back to the school 
as president. He has always been devoted to 
the N. E. A., he has known the best men and 
the best ideals of these men nationally, and he 
is bringing all of his experience to bear upon 
the professional and educational advancement 
of the Fairmont Normal School. 


FAIRMONT’S REAL DISTINCTION. 


It 


is one thing to be “among the best,” but 
it is 


quite another thing to lead the advanc'ng 
host as the Fairmont High School is doing in 
connecting the school and the community. | 
Eight years ago the school adopted a plan of 
having a sponsor for each class.. He was 
chosen by the c'ass at the close of the sopho- 
more year, and for two years he had a vital 
social relation to the class, visiting the school 
and once a year entertaining the class at 
dinner or on an excursion. 
class felt free to consult him 
for the future. It has been 


a 
Members of the 
as to their plans 
a delightful and 
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valuable connecting up of the community and 
the class. 

It was left for the class of 1917 to draw the 
prize package when it chose James O. Watson 
as its sponsor. Neither the class nor Mr. Wat- 
son realized what was in store for them. 

Mr. Watson has an unusually attractive and 
historic spot for his country residence. Here 
he entertained the class in honor of their com- 
pliment in selecting him as sponsor. Here Mr. 
and Mrs. Watson entertained for a day the 
seventy members of the class and several of 
the teachers. By the by, Mrs. Watson is an 
important part of the sponsorship of the class 
of 1917. 

Mr. Watson chanced to say to the class that 
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more material, historical, biographical, geo- 
graphical, industrial, civic, social, racial, up to 
the coming of the railroad in 1852, than has 
been gathered of any other county of which 
we know. Turn seventy ardent youngsters 
loose in a county and nothing will escape 
them. Then for a year, under the literary guid- 
ance of Miss Newman, they wove it into 
almost classic grace and beauty. 

It is needless to say that in all this Mr. and, 
more, Mrs. Watson had an intense interest, and 
as a result Mr. Watson, sponsor for the class 
of 1917, supplied all necessary funds—some 
$2,000—with which to publish a book without 
a parallel in high school or college annals so 
far as we know. 





THE WATSON PICNIC OF THE FAIRMONT SCHOOL CLASS OF 1917 


there were many interesting historic incidents 
in connection with the fort of which there are 
still traces on his place, and suggested that 
some of their number write about it. 

In the next act Miss Dora Reed Newman, 
head of the history department, appears upon 
the scene. She had been nursing an educa- 
tional vision since she was teaching history i 
the Cameron High School, and she took charge 
of affairs. 

Tracing the history of the fort on the Wat- 
son country place led all over Marion 
County back to the first white settlers, back to 
Indian days. With matchless skill and superb 
art she assigned the seventy spec fic phases of 
the historical study and, individually or in 
groups, they ransacked all records, brought to 
light all relics, traced all traditions, captured 
all yarns, took photographs by. the hundred, 
until this class of 1917 in a year’s time had 


This Annual of the Class of 1917 of the Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, High School, in text, in 
type, in paper, in illustration, in binding, has 
no superior in any college annual we hive 
seen, and what it represents of scholarsh’p, of 
literary attainment, of school work, makes the 
cartoons, jokes, jibes and photogvavhs of cther 
annuals look anything but noble. 

The community appreciates it and the entire 
edition of 2,000 copies will soon be sold and 
Mr. Watson's $2,000 will prove to be a loan to 
his class. 

Every home in Marion County has some in- 
terest in the class of 1917 because of the dis- 
tinction it has given them. 

It is needless to say that the superintendent, 
the high school principal and other teachers 
had a significant part in all this, but Miss Dora 
Reed Newman and Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
through the class of 1917, tied school and com- 
munity into one noble unit. 





We actually give a boy 100 per cent. in hygiene, who can pass a perfect word exam- 
ination in the subject, even though his teeth are decayed, his hands dirty, and his shoulders 
stooped... .It is no trick at all to teach a boy so that he can glibly recite the 
evil effects of cigarette smoking, for instance, but to so train him that he will not 


smoke cigarettes is another matter.—\. H. 


Indianapolis. 


Stewart, Manual Training High School, 
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HOW SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL PREPARE 
FOR COLLEGE? 


BY ROSS E. BOWERS 


Erie High School, Erie, Pa. 


Inasmuch as there is so much difference of 
opinion in regard to this matter, it is no easy 
thing to answer the question as fully as might be 
desired. Preparation for college, college entrance 
requirements and differences between high school 
and college are so closely related that it is impos- 
sible to treat the matter fully without giving due 
regard to these different subjects, and even to 
treat the subject in an elementary way involves 
ali three. 

School men are now almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the educational system from kinder- 
garten to university should form a continuous 
whole, and that no matter where the pupil drops 
out, he will have received the most benefit pos- 
sible from the time and effort he has devoted to 
the acquisition of knowledge. Hence we find 
much concentration of thought upon the proper 
articulation of elementary, secondary and higher 
institutions of learning. Formerly the college 


was considered entirely apart from the lower edu-. 


cational systems; the high school as distinct from 
the elementary school as the latter is from the 
home. Frequently the just criticism is flung at 
our educational system that the chief aim of the 
elementary school is to prepare for high school, 
of the high school to prepare for college, and the 
aim of many of the colleges is to prepare for the 
graduate school. 

Now there is general recognition that educa- 
tion has one goal, and only one—efficiency and 
service. Just as the purpose of the high school 
should be to fit the pupil for an efficient life, so 
the purpose of the college should be to carry him 
on to greater efficiency for life. We realize further 
the necessity of so adjusting courses in both insti- 
tutions that they may form one continuous whole. 

It is conceded by all that high schools should 
prepare for college as well as serve as finishing 
schools for the greater number who will never en- 
ter college. But the bone of contention between 
the two institutions is the method of preparation. 
Formerly the colleges arbitrarily fixed their en- 
trance requirements; but in the last twenty-five 
vears, especially in the last ten years, the growth 
of the high school has been so phenomenal that 
it is now in a position to make most formidable 
demands upon the colleges to open their doors to 
its capable graduates, no matter what course they 
may have pursued in high school. Hence the 
secondary school men claim that preparation for 
life is good enough preparation for college. Col- 
lege men ask that a special course be given that 
will meet the arbitrary demands of the college en- 
trance requirements, claiming that a liberal edu- 
cation is essentially different from a technical 
education and from practical endeavors. 

The college stands for intellectual attainment, 
not merely as an institution to fit for the practical 


demands of life. Is it right to ask them to admit 
any pupil who has his high school diploma? On 
the other hand, should the college refuse admit- 
tance to him, who, due to an unexpected turn of 
events, finds himself late in his course, or after 
completing it, in position to continue his work in 
college, but who is not taking, or has not taken, 
the prescribed college entrance course? Herein 
lies the chief difficulty. How is it to be over- 
come? 

Many are the schemes put forward to bring 
about closer articulation between the two. Just 
as the general consensus of opinion among school 
men to bring about closer articulation between 
high school and elementary school is to extend 
departmental teaching downward into the grades 
and thus lessen the violent change in passing 
from eighth grade into high school, so wherever 
possible the practice of exchanging visits on the 
part of the administrative officers and teachers of 
colleges and secondary schools is being advocated 
and practiced by some authorities. Further to 
assist the orientation of a new freshman in a col- 
lege community, another would have us employ 
quite extensively the lecture method in the fourth 
year of high school. Still another suggestion is: 
“Every course of study in every secondary school 
shall lead directly to some course of study in some 
college.” 

We believe the fault lies mainly with the col- 
leges. The problems of the high school are many 
and varied and it needs greater freedom than it 
has in solving them. The college should recog- 
nize fewer specific subjects for entrance; they 
should also arrange their curricula so that within 
their walls all subjects of study may be begun; 
they should enlarge the range of entrance sub- 
jects and lay greater stress upon quality and 
power ; certificate system of admission to college 
should be greatly extended. None of these de- 
mands is unreasonable or unjust. Once the col- 
leges meet these requirements, the friction be- 
tween the two institutions will vanish almost en- 
tirely. 

The recommendations of the Committee of 
Nine on the Articulation of High School and Col- 
lege of the National Education Association in re- 
gard to the high school course 


are as follows: 
The high school course 


should be four years in 
length; each unit should consist in daily work in 
one subject throughout one year; each student 
should take at least three units of English; fifteen 
units should be required for graduation. There 
ought to be general agreement that no credit for 
less than one unit be counted toward graduation. 
Foreign languages, mathematics, science, and his- 
tory are so intricately connected with life’s activi- 
ties and so thoroughly grounded as subjects of 
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study that every high school should give oppor- 
tunity for at least three units in each. These with 
English should be recognized by all colleges as 
majors. Graduation and college recognition 
should demand two majors of at least three units 
each, one of which should be English. Under 
such conditions there would be considerable free- 
dom in the selection of majors, and perfect free- 
dom in the selection of at least seven units. Un- 
der such conditions, individual, community and 
college would be served equally well and the grad- 
uate from such a high school would be fitted to be 
a wage-earner, or to do successful work as a 
freshman in college. 

- It may be of interest to give their reasons for 
requiring only fifteen units for graduation. 

1. Quantity should be subordinated to quality. 

2. Overstrain should be eliminated from the 
atmosphere of the school. 

3. There should be one unit leeway inasmuch 
as failure in one unit in one year should neither 
cost the student an extra year nor tempt the 
principal to permit such student to carry an extra 
unit the succeeding year. 

4. Students of exceptional ability should be 
permitted to earn five units per year, thereby 
shortening the high school period by one year. 

‘5. Students poor in ability should be required 
to spend five years upon the course, attempting 
and performing three units per year, thereby di- 
minishing failures and reducing excessive per 
capita cost of production. ‘ 

Physical training and chorus singing should not 
be counted toward the fifteen units. 

But, after all, should not more emphasis be 
placed upon character and acquired habits of 
thought and study than upon mere formal acquisi- 
tion of facts? Will not the graduate of a well- 
equipped and well-organized high school who has 
had a splendid introduction to a science or some 
language be highly appreciative of his college op- 
portunities? Dean Meiklejohn of Brown Univer- 
sity writes: “First of all, it would be good for 
our work if every boy might come from the school 
with intellectual faith, with the conviction, got 
from his teachers, that knowledge pays. . . . I 
crave the large and devoted intellectual enthu- 
siasm which rests on the profound conviction that 
it is better to know than to be ignorant, better to 
be intelligent than to be stupid. Secondly, I wish 
that students might be sent to us with a more 
highly developed capacity for obedience.” 

How should the high school prepare for col- 
lege? From what we stated above we may an- 
swer the question then as follows: The high school 
should prepare all its students for college by giv- 
ing thorough courses in those studies that have 
cultural, disciplinary and practical values. This, 
however, cannot be fully realized until colleges 
lower the entrance barriers, extend the number of 
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entrance subjects, and exhibit more common 
sense in general in regard to this matter than 
they now do. 


eiiiiceain 
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ACADEMIC DISLOYALTY 
BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Columbia University 

Just as seven cities contended for the birth- 
place of Homer, so not fewer than seven aca- 
demic wits are contending for the honor of 
having originated the pungent saying: “Aca- 
demic freedom means freedom to say what you 
think without thinking what you say.” There 
is no real reason to fear that academic free- 
dom, whether so defined or otherwise, is or 
ever has been in the slightest danger in the 
United States. Evidence to the contrary is 
too manifold and too abundant. 

What is constantly in danger, however, is 
a just sense of academic obligation. When a 
teacher accepts an invitation to become a 
member of an academic society he thereupon 
loses some of the freedom that he formerly 
possessed. He remains as before subject to 
the restrictions and the punishments of the 
law; but in addition he has voluntarily ac- 
cepted the restrictions put upon him by the 
traditions, the organization and the purposes 
of the institution with which he has become 
associated. Try as he may he can no longer 
write or speak in his own name alone. 

The time has not yet come, however, when 
rational persons can contemplate with satis- 
faction the rule of the literary and academic 
Bolsheviki or permit them to seize responsi- 
bility for the intellectual life of the nation. 

Neglect of one’s academic obligation or care- 
lessness regarding it gives rise to difficult 
problems. Men of mature years who have 
achieved reputation enough to be invited to 
occupy a post of responsibility in a university 
ought not to have to be reminded that there 
is such a thing as academic obligation and that 
they fall short in it. 

It is humiliating and painful to find, with in- 
creasing irequency and in different parts of the 
country, men in distinguished academic posts 
who choose to act in utter disregard of the 
plainest dictates of ethics and good conduct. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that, however conspic- 
uous are instances of this disregard, they are 
in reality negligible in number when compared 
with the vast body of loyal, devoted and schol- 
arly American academic teachers. 

Coitumb‘a University is not a reformatory or 
a p'ace where offenders, however juven'le, are 
to be given opportunity to explo:t their activi- 
ties through use of its name, or to cause it to 
be hera'ded throughout the country as shelter- 
ing young perscns who are worse than irre- 
sponsible. 
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The educational campaign in North Dakota October and November, 1917, marks the be- 


ginning of a nation-wide educational drive. 


It suggests the opportunity of unifying forces, 


of strengthening the hold cf the schools on the affections of the people, increasing appro- 
priations for their support.—J. \V. Crabtree, Secretary, N. E. A, 
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RE-ORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


BY MARY A. WEAVER 


Techaical High School, Springfield, Mass. 


This report was prepared by the National 
Joint Committee on English, which represents 
both the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the Commission on the Re-organiza- 
tion of Secondary Education which was ap- 
pointed by the National Education Association. 
The committee has taken five years for the 
formulation of its report. Provisional findings 
were presented at many meetings and criticism 
sought from all sources. Unlike most national 
committees dealing with high school problems, 
this committee is composed entize’y of persoas 
who are in intimate touch with the needs of 
secondary schools. Nearly all of them are 
either teaching in such schools or training 
teachers of English for secondary school:. The 
membership represents all parts of the country. 
The chairman is James Fleming Hosic, Chi- 
cago Normal College, editor of the English 
Journal. 


The report gives ample concrete suggestions 
regarding the organization of the English 
course. It is practically a teacher’s manual 
and course of study, but, unlike most courses 
of study, it makes a thorough analys's of aims 
and gives a comprehensive discussion of 
methods. It covers the six years of junior 
and s<n'oz high schcols. At the same tire the 
work is outlined by grades so that the sugges- 
tions are thoroughly applicable to schools or- 
ganized on the 8-4 basis, applying in such 
school systems to the seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary school and the four 
years of the high school. 

In the first two chapters of its report the 
committee sketches the history of the teaching 
of English and the movement for re-organiza- 
tion in this field. It shows that English, aside 
from formal grammar, was first introduced in 
secondary schools in response to the demand 
by the colleges for preparation in composition; 
that discontent with existing college en‘tran-e 
requirements became acute between 1905 and 
1910; that various organizations appointed 
committees to canvass the situaton, formulate 
protests and work out solutions. It shows 
that in response to demands from secondary 
teachers the short Ist of books for inten-ive 
study was repeatedly extended so as to allow 
greater freedom of choice, until finally, in 1916, 
the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in Engtish adopted an altermte, 
“comprehen:ive’ plan, whereby exam nations 
are not based upon prescribed books. 

In the third chapter the committee gives a 
clear, concise statement of the point of view 
from which the report is prepared. It insists 
that the course in English must be organized 





*A Report of the Commission on the Re-organizition of Secondary 


Education, United States Burewu of Education, Bulletin No. 2 for 1917. 


189 pages. Sip2rintendent of Dozuments, Washington, D.C 20 cents. 


with reference to basic personal and social 
needs, rathere.than with reference Mo college 
entrance requirenfents, as only in this way. can 
it best prepare either for life or for college. 
“The chief problem of articulation is not how 
to connect the high school and the college, but 
how to connect the high school with the ele- 
mentary school. This can best be solved by 
regarding the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
as constituting the first stage of the high 
school. This new unit should be re-organized 
sO as to gain in efficiency and save time by 
providing for individual and group interests, 
and for instructicn suited to ado'escent and 
over-age pupils.” “English must be regarded 
as social in content and social in method of 
requirement, hence the activities of the English 
classroom must provide for actual communi- 
cation.” “Only so.much of technique should be 
taught at any one t'me as #upils can actually 
use or profit by.” Fundamental to the report 
is the dist'nction which the committee makes 
between English for work, or the more prac- 
tical aspects, and English for leisure, or the 
more purely literary and aesthetic. Th’s dis- 
tinction is different from the ordinary separa- 
tion of composition and literature as it -pro- 
vides that speaking and writing for practical 
purposes be coupled with reading of the same 
character, and speaking and writing for pleas- 
ure and inspiration be associated with the 
study of the novelists, playwrights and poets. 

A thorough and he'pful analysis of the 
various aims of the English course and a gen- 
eral statement as to the activities which should 
be provided for, constitute the fourth and fifth 
chapters. In the succeeding chapters the aims, 
methods and materials for composition work 
are carefully outlined. For grades seven, 
eight and nine the principles invo!ved are 
these: (1) Compositon should be g ven as 
much emphasis and as much time as literature; 
(2) work should be based not exclusively on 
literature, but chiefly on experience; (3) oral 
and written composition should be kept very 
closely related; (4) only so much grammar 
and theory should be given as will show re- 
sults in practice. For grades ten to twelve 
the purpose of the work in compos'tion should 
be to help the pupil “to write correctly, con- 
vincingly and interesting’y”; the aim:, “first, 
earnestness and sincerity; second, accuracy 
and correctness; third, individuality and ar- 
tist'c conscicusn:s*.” The teacher shoud keep 
in mind always the need of the individual boy 
or girl, and subject matter should be taken 
from the experience of the pupil. Of exercises, 
letter-wri ing is given first place. In all writ- 
ing content shou'd appeal to the pupil as first 
in impo ‘tance; organization, second, and spell- 








ing, punctuation, etc., which are matters of 
careful scrutiny, third. “A fine outline of de- 
tails follows. 

The chapters on the teaching of ‘literature 
are suggestive and comprehensive. Again the 
cry is: “Make the work vital!” In the three 
lower years the essential object is to make 
such an appeal. to young minds as will lead to 
eager and appreciative reading of good books, 
to cultivate high ideals of life, to broaden the 
mental experiénce, to improve the fpuri’s 
power ‘of self-expression, to train discrimina- 
tion. Excellent suggestions are given as to 
choice of material and methods of teaching, 
together with a very broad and varied list of 
books suitable for study and general reading. 
In the more advanced high school years litera- 
ture “should broaden, deepen and enrich the 
imaginative and emotional life of the student. 
Literature is primarily a revelation and an in- 
terpretation of life; it pictures from century 
to century the growth of the human spirit.” 
Such study should create high ideals and “raise 
the plane of enjoyment in reading to progres- 
sively higher levels.” 


An interesting quest‘on arises here as to the 
kind of Literature to be used. What is the re‘a- 
tive value of the c'ass'cs and of modern writ- 
ings? To how great an extent should we meet 
the pupil on the plane of his own present in- 
terest, and to how great an extent try to 
arouse interest for future returns in master- 
pieces which have litt!e immediate appeal? Ex- 
tremists will find here a _ rational middle 
ground: “Literature chosen for any given 
school should make a natural appeal to the 
pupils concerned, for, without interest, which 
depends upon this appeal, there will be no en- 
joyment; without enjoyment there will be no 
beneficial resu't. . . . The literature chosen for 
study as distinguished from that used as sup- 
plementary reading, should be above the level 
of the pupil’s unguided enjoyment, otherwise 
there is no raising of the standard of taste. 
. . . The pervading ethical tone of every book 
should be without question sound. . . . In 
general the trend of choice should favor the 
classics.” Yet “the modern and the easy 
have st ll their leg:timate place in high school 
work. Modern literature reflects life as 
we are living it today. Because of this, 
current magazines and modern books quickly 
win interest. Moreover, with the admis- 
sion of a large foreign element into our 
schools, and the steadily increasing number of 
boys and girls seekng a directly utilitaran 
education, there comes a demand for 
literature closety enough connected with the 
daily life and thought of the pupil to secure his 
attention and create an interest upon which to 
build. But it should never be forgotten 
that their use is but a means to an end, and 
the end the intrcduction to a literature broad 
in its humanity and ri.-h and full in its spirit- 
ual appeal.” i 

Valuable suggestions are given as to the 
great variety of ways in which literature can 
be taught. Again there is a long, excellent 
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list of readings, covering poetry, drama, fiction, 
essays, biography, and American literature. 

The modern emphasis on oral composition has 
been recognized by a special report on that sub- 
ject. “The general purpose of teaching oral ex- 
pression in the schools is to make possible in the 
lives of the people an accurate, forceful, living 
speech which shall be adequate for ordinary inter- 
course and capable of expressing the thoughts 
and emotions of men and women in other rela- 
tions of life.’ The broad scope of such work is 
indicated, involving conversation, oral composi- 
tion, debating, dramatization, extemporaneous 
speaking; but oral composition as such, with its 
wonderful opportunities for teaching purpose, 
unity, forcefulness, interest, confidence, and 
adaptation to audience, is given less detailed at- 
tention here than one might wish. Considerable 
Space is given to the mechanics of expression, pos- 
ture, vocalization, phonetics, etc. The emphasis 
should be, I believe, upon the former, with the 
latter as secondary aids. 

Business English is treated by a sub-committee. 
No definite course has been laid out, the commit- 
tee feeling that the subject is comparatively new, 
the practice diverse, and opinions on the matter 
confused. The report, therefore, is chiefly con- 
fined to a statement of the principles that should 
govern the construction of such courses in indi- 
vidual schools. Again a question arises: What 
emphasis should be placed on commercial work ? 


‘Two conceptions of the purpose of such a course 


are stated; namely, “(1) that the course is a part 
of the general preparation that all pupils should 
receive, and (2) that it should be a direct prepara- 
tion for specific vocations.” Believing that the 
first purpose is sufficiently covered in the outline 
already submitted, the committee presents ma- 
terial from the second point of view, only. “Two 
chief aims are (1) the direct preparation for spe- 
cific vocational activities and (2) the development 
of general intelligence and adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions in the business or industrial world.” 
The work should be adapted to the needs of the 
particular class. Oral composition should have 
as large a share of the time here as tn any other 
English class, the stress being put upon commer- 
cial subject matter. These pupils ought also to 
have “literature that is in the spirit of the present, 
that has a commercial tang, that treats of the 
problems and even of the activities and processes 
that they will meet after leaving school. . . . On 
the other hand, these pupils have the same need 
as those in other curriculums for standard litera- 
ture. Literature . . . may be of great assistance 
in building character and may provide a good an- 
tidote for the harmful pleasures that invite the 
weary workers in our cities. Perhaps the best 
compromise is to devote most of the class study 
of literature to standard works and select the 
home reading list largely from the vocational.” 
General reading is given special treatment be- 
cause the committee believes that on account of 
its importance it should be thought of as con- 
nected with other branches, composition, history, 
science, industrial arts, etc., as well as with litera- 
ture. Yet “since the teacher of English is in a 
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special sense a professor of books, he may well 
be expected to take the lead.” Investigation 
shows great need. The lists given are mostly for 
readings on. industrial subjects. 

Another sub-committee submits a report on the 
library and its equipment. The committee urges 
modern library methods and gives detailed sug- 
gestions regarding the gathering and the keeping 
of illustrative material to. be used in connection 
with the teaching of English and other subjects. 
It emphasizes the need for the librarian trained 
specifically for the work of a high school library, 
pointing out that she must be more than a trained 
cataloguer and organizer. She must know the 
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needs of the high school and its young people. 
Suggestions are also given for small high schools 
that cannot employ a full-time librarian. 

The last chapter deals with important adminis- 
trative problems such as “the separation of the 
teaching of composition and the teaching of lit- 
erature,” “co-operation with other departments,” 
“distribution of pupils,” “vocational guidance 
through composition,” “preparation of teachers.” 

At the end of the report twenty pages of bibliog- 
raphy provide a wealth of material on all subjects 
covered in the bulletin. To this report every 
teacher of English should give careful study as a 
professional handbook of exceptional merit. 


,’ 
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To the Allies 


Dands around the world, brotbers! 
Hands around tbe world! 
Fling the married colors out, 
Hever to be furled; 
Till the power of Ligbt prevailing, 
Vict’ry’s beigbts in triumpb scaling, 
Sees the power of Darkness, failing, 
Down in ruin burled. 


m 


—Laura E. Richards. 
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OREGON STANDARDIZATION 


The following committee was appointed by the 
State Association of Oregon to study the rural 
school problems of Oregon: Mrs. M. L. Fulker- 
son, Salem, chairman; E. F. Carleton, assistant 
State superintendent; W. W. Austen, Grant 
County; Rainey P. Burkhead, Shaniko; Floyd D. 
Moore, Polk County; W. M. Smith, Marion 
County; Miss Fay Clark, Malheur County; Miss 
Jean Byers, Macleay; J. E. Calavan, Clackamas 
County. 

The report of the committee has been printed 
by State Superintendent J. A. Churchill, upon 
whose motion the committee was appointed. The 
report closes with Requirements for a Standard 
Rural School as follows :— 

Flag—Must be flying on all school days. 

Lighting—The total amount of window space 
must equal at least one-fifth of the floor space, 
and the light must come only from the left, or 
from the left and the rear of the room. 

Equipment—Teacher’s desk and chair; desks 
for pupils properly adapted and placed; suitable 
blackboards ; window shades in good condition. 

Heating and Ventilating—Jacketed stove prop- 
erly situated, minimum requirement; window 
boards or some other approved method of ven- 
tilating. 

Rooms—Attractive at all times. 

Standard Picture—One new one, unless three 
are already in the room, framed. 

Grounds—To be clean, free from paper, etc.; at 
least three features of play apparatus; walks if 
necessary. 

Sanitation—Pure drinking water, either drink- 
ing fountain or covered tank and individual drink- 
ing cups; individual, family or paper towels. 


bs ~~ 


Outbuildings—At least two good ones, to be 
sanitary at all times and free from marks. 

Teacher—Must maintain good order at all 
times; supervise playground; have her work well 
prepared; follow state course of study; take at 
least one educational journal; have program 
posted in room; keep register in good condition ; 
be neat in attire. 

Library—Good selection of at least 100 books 
from State List, Part I, excluding duplicates; 
case for the books; books kept upright in good 
condition, and recorded according to the rules 
specified by the Oregon State Library and re- 
quired by law. 

Attendance—Average ninety-two per cent. for 
the year, and not to exceed two per cent. in tardi- 
ness per year. 

School Visits—At least one director must visit 
the school for one hour each month while the 
school is in session. 

The committee desires to make but few minor 
additions, which are as follows :— 

1. A daily program, approved by the county 
superintendent within the first month of school, 
must be posted in the room. 

2. A standard picture must be a copy of a 
picture listed in the state course of study, and 
should contain at least 100 square inches in the 
body of the picture, or 180 square inches includ- 
ing the frame. 

3. The school must be supplied with a set of 
standard maps, at least four in number, one of 
which must be a good map of Oregon; a globe; 
and an unabridged dictionary. . 

4. Playground apparatus must consist of at 
least three features suggested in the recreation 
manual issued by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 








5. The minimum salary of the teacher shall be 
sixty dollars. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A SUPERIOR SCHOOL. 

There being a tendency in many instances to be 
satisfied with the progress made when standard- 
ization has been reached, we suggest that a list 
of requirements be set for another step in ad- 
vance, the school meeting these requirements to 
be awarded a nameplate bearing the inscription, 
“Superior School,” such award to be made by an 
official from, or authorized by, the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In order that there may be 
uniformity throughout the state, we suggest that 
all nameplates for standard and superior schools 
be designed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and distributed to the several counties as 
their needs require. 

1. A superior school must first meet the re- 
quirements of a standard school. 

2. The schoolhouse must be heated by a fur- 
nace or heating plant other than a stove, plain 
or jacketed, and having an approved system of 
ventilation connected with it. 

3. ‘The library must contain an encyclopedia 
consisting of at least five volumes. Each pupil 
above the third grade must be supplied with an 
approved desk dictionary for his personal use. 

4. There must be in the school a set of at least 
eight maps. 

5. The school must be supplied with a piano, 
organ or victrola. 

6. The teacher must be a normal school grad- 
uate doing successful work, or one who has had 
five years of successful teaching experience. The 
work in either case must be vouched for by her 
superintendent or superintendents, as the case 
may be. 

?. The minimum salary of the teacher shall be 
seventy-five dollars per month. 

8. There must be some form of organized 
community work connected with the school. 

-0-se — 


THE LOVE OF TEACHING 


If we have a schoolroom which is beautiful, 
well lighted, heated and ventilated. with proper 
drinking water ani toi‘et facilities, where 
health conditions are properly supervised, where 
school periods are not too long, and where 
there is an abundance of organized play, do- 
mestic economy,* manual training, gardening, 
excursions an1 the like, and if the teacher also 
has good health, is not overwovked, has sym- 
pathetic supervision, is a good disciplinarian, 
is adequately trained and has a love of knowi- 
edge and a love of children, she may find 
nearly a'l the recreation she needs in her work 
ani go on. to o!d age, growing more attractive 
and wholesome from day to day and year to 
year. But, for every one of these particulars 
that is lacking seme compensatory recreation 
will be necessary; as, if her schoo'room 13 
poorly ventilated, if her classes are too large, 
if her periods are too long, if the children must 
be kept constantly inactive and quiet, if her 
health is poor, or her work is too hard, or she 
is a poor disciplinarian, or does not love the 
subjects she teaches or the chliren, for every 
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one of these deficiencies recreation will be 
necessary in order to throw off strain and 
normalize her health. 

I think the greatest compliment that I ever 
had was one time when I had charge of a play- 
ground down on the East Side in New York 
City. From the beginning to nearly the end 
of the day I had been organizing one game 
after another for four or five hundred children. 
At about four o’clock a small boy came to me 
and said: “Teacher, isn’t it funny; you come 
here and play all day long and then you get 
paid for it.” I believe a successful lawyer or 
doctor or clergyman finds the work of his ma- 
ture years no less interesting than he found 
baseball as a boy. May we hope that this will 
some day be true also of teachers! 

Henry S. Curtis. 
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THE MAKING OF OUR CITIZENS 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN RIGHTS 
LEAGUE 
Whereas: The influence of the school, next to 
that of the family, is the most important factor in 
the training of our citizens, the shaping of the 
minds of our boys and girls of today who are to 

be the voters and legislators of tomorrow; and 

Whereas: Ideas and opinions impressed upon 
the mind during the plastic and receptive years 
of youth are likely to become the convictions and 
the prejudices of the grown man and woman. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved: That in the opinion of the American 
Rights League it is a matter of essential import- 
ance for the shaping of our citizenship, upon the 
character of which depends the future of the Re- 
public, that the utmost care shall be taken in the 
selection of the instructors in the colleges, and of 
the teachers in our schools, public and private; 
and that a close and intelligent supervision shall 
be maintained over the instruction given. 

Resolved: That professors and other instruc- 
tors whose patriotism is both assured and intel- 
ligent should be willing, in connection with the 
special responsibilities belonging to their posi- 
tions, to take oaths of loyalty to their country and 
to their work. Instructors who are unwilling to 
make such formal affirmation of their loyalty, or 
whose instruction and influence with their pupils 
give evidence of a failure to apprehend and to 
apply the principles of loyal citizenship, should 
be promptly relieved of their positions. 
-0-@-0- oo 
“Comfort ype, my people!” 
Saith pour God— 
“And be ye comforted! 
And—be—ype—comforted!’’ 


For—you were falling, falling, 
Even tbe best of pou, 
Falling from your bigb calling; 
And this, My test of you, 
bas been fer your souls’ redemption 
From tbe little things of eartb, 
Wibat seemed to you death’s agony 
Wiis but a greater birtb. 

— John Oxenham. 
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STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN PRIMARY NUMBERS 


BY F. L. ‘WHITNEY 


Superintendent, Huron, South Dakota 


Two problems which face public school adminis- 
trators everywhere are (1) what are the minimum 
essentials in any subject of study, the residuum 
which must be required of every child, and (2) 
what standards of achievement shall be used, in 
teaching these essentials. The experience of last 
year in an attempt to solve these problems in a 
small system of schools of thirteen hundred chil- 
dren will, perhaps, be suggestive to boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents. 

An investigation of this kind is pertinent for the 
reason that it is entirely possible that money spent 
on teachers, supplies, and buildings may be wasted 
because instruction misses its mark. Any subject 
may be (1) neglected or (2) taught “too well” in 
terms of time allotment and teaching energy ex- 
pended. | 

It was the specific purpose of this investigation 
to determine just what standards of content and of 
time were natural and possible to the average 
ability of children in each grade. Primary num- 
bers was the subject studied, the mastery of the 
four fundamental operations by the younger chil- 
dren. It was decided first to adopt the bases of 
elimination used in a neighboring state normal 
school* by means of which the essential combina- 
tions were determined. This proceeds by the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) The processes of subtraction 
and division are the reverse of addition and multi- 
plication, and if the latter are mastered, drill in the 
former is- unessential. (2) Combinations with 
the number one are unessential as children learn 
to count in the “incidental” work in grade one be- 
fore attacking the combinations. (3) Combina- 
tions with two are omitted for the same _ reason. 
(4) Such processes as eight plus nine or nine plus 
eight are but one combination, and should be taught 
as such. This reduces the essential combinations 
of the fundamental operations to thirty in addi- 
tion and twenty-seven in multiplication. (Charts 
I and II.) Three combinations with two were 
added to the twenty-seven multiplication com- 
binations so that each test sheet might consist of 
thirty combinations. 

After discovering the minimum essentials, the 
next phase of the problem was to determine what 
standards of achievement to agree upon. In a 
jumping contest, if one sixth-grade boy jumps four 
feet, we have a fact, but not a general fact of much 
value in judging the jumping ability of all of our 
sixth-grade boys. But if the achivement of all our 
sixth-grade boys in jumping is recorded and the 
average or middle measure (median) is taken and 
found to be four and a half feet, we may almost 
say that all sixth-grade boys should jump four and 
a half feet. We may at least say that the average 
jump of a large number of boys should be four and 
a half feet. This would be a standard of achieve- 
ment, and might become one point in a scale for 


jumping. The other points, one for each grade. 
*Guhin: “A Practical Method of Teaching the Primary 


Number Combinations.” 


Aberdeen, South Dakota: News 
Printing Company. 


could be determined by recording the jumping 
ability of all boys in each grade. The result would 
be a “progressive standard” of achievement. 

This was the method used in grades two B to 
five A inclusive in getting the average ability of 
our children in these minimum essentials of the 
four fundamental operations. 


Two measures were to be determined, (1) accu- 
racy and (2) speed. Our course of study provides 
that pupils must know the addition combinations 
at the close of grade three B and the multiplication 
combinations at the close of grade three A. The 
standards for “accuracy” then for the year were 
as given in Table One. But how well pupils know 
these combinations was to be measured in terms 
of “speed” expressed in seconds. That is, a pupil 
who could write answers to the thirty addition 
combinations correctly in sixty seconds knew them 
better, had reduced them more nearly to habits, 
than one who needed one hundred seconds to write 
them correctly. Tests: were made from time to 
time of the ability of the children to write answers 
to the combinations as arranged in Charts I and If. 
A final test was made at the close of the year with 
results as given in Tables Two and Three. 

The Huron ability to write these Guhin addition 
and multiplication combinations, then, is as given 
in Tables Four and Five. We have here what the 
average child can do in each half grade in terms 
of accuracy and speed. The accuracy scores are 
not tabulated in detail. The medians were one 
hundred per cent. in grades three A to five A. 

This sets a definite goal of achievement and 
makes sure (1) that every group and individual 
child will profit by sufficient attention to these 
minimum essentials in numbers and (2) that no 
teacher will make the mistake of teaching them 
“too well” by giving them more time than the 
standard requires. 

For the first semester of this year’s work, the 
progressive standards thus obtained form the ba- 
sis of practice. It will be noticed that the increase 
in ability, as expressed in speed, is not regular 
from grade to grade. This is probably because the 
achievement of but a comparatively small numbet 
of children is used. At the close of each semes- 
ter the tests will be repeated. This will probabiv 
change the standards in speed and smooth out the 
improvement line. With the multiplying of cases 
thus affected, the standard should be 
brought gradually nearer to generality. This, of 
course, will increase their value, for it will be a 
nearer approach to a true statement of the actual 
performance to be expected of primary children. 

Studies like this are interesting and valuable to 
supervisors of instruction, but they become ab- 
solutely necessary for budget makers, if pupil- 
unit costs are to express actual value received. It 
is possible to arrange the time allotment for pri- 
miary numbers or for any school subject so that 
unit costs may rise far above that in the average 
system. If this results in achievement better than 


scores 








a reasonable standard of ability, money is wasted. 
Comparative figures cannot be given in arith- 

metic, but an illustration is found in the achieve- 

ment of the pupils in a western city in spelling.* 

Here Ayres “short list” was given in grades 
three to eight inclusive with the following results: 
Grade three, 89.9 per cent.; grade four, 78.8 per 
cent. ; grade five, 87.6 per cent.; grade six, 86.8 per 
cent.; grade seven, 87.1 per cent.; grade eight, 82.2 
per cent. The average performance with this list 
of words in one hundred other cities was seventy 
per cent. in each grade. It may be safely said, 
then, that the pupils in this western city spelled 
this list of words “too well.” An investigation of 
the time given to the subject in each grade showed 
more than the normal amount. 

A definite standard of achievement in each 
school subject is good business as well as good 
pedagogy. Boards of education should hold their 
administrative officers responsible for a definition 
of standards and strict adherence thereto. 

TABLE ONE, STANDARDS OF ACCURACY FOR 
GUHIN NUMBER COMBINATIONS, SEMES- 
TER ONE, 1916-17. 

Grade 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 
Accuracy (addition) % 33.3 86.6 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Accuracy (multiplica- 

tion) % 0.0 0.0 63.3100 100 100 100 100 
TABLE TWO, SPEED RESULTS IN WRITING 

ANSWERS FOR GUHIN ADDITION COM- 

BINATIONS, MAY, 1917. 


Grade Jefferson Hamilton Washington Lincoln Huron 
2B 


rr 180 47.5 60 95.8 
2A 105.0 80 45.0 75 76.2 
3B 100.0 115 92.5 115 105.8 
3A 120.0 80 92.5 120 103.1 
4B 100.0 90 one 80 93.3 
4A 87.0 70 oes 75 77.3 
5B 47.5 68 sees 80 65.2 
5A 55.0 60 wise 60 58.3 


TABLE THREE, SPEED RESULTS IN WRITING 
ANSWERS FOR GUHIN MULTIPLICATION 
COMBINATIONS, MAY, 1917. 


Grade Jefferson Hamilton Washington Lincoln Huron 
3: 160.0 113 110 132.5 103.8 
4B 100.0 80 Vien 80.0 86.6 
4A 85.0 70 kGtind 92.5 82.5 
5B 37.5 65 eniade 120.0 74.2 
5A 40.0 65 eae 70.0 58.3 


TABLE FOUR, PRESENT HURON STANDARDS 
FOR ACCURACY AND SPEED IN GUHIN 
ADDITION COMBINATIONS. 

Grade 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 
Accuracy (%) 33.3 86.6 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Speed (sec.) 63.5 101.2 105.8 103.1 93.38 77.3 65.2 583 


TABLE FIVE, PRESENT HURON STANDARDS 
FOR ACCURACY AND SPEED IN GUHIN 
MULTIPLICATION COMBINATIONS. 


Grade 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 
Accuracy (%) 0.0 0.0 63.3100 100 100 100 100 
Speed (sec.) 0.0 0.0 .... 103.8 86.6 82.5 74.2 583 


GUHIN NUMBER TEST. 
ADDITION (30 COMBINATIONS). 


| creo | one | co =a | DO Cr 
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y: “School Organization and Administration.” 
World Book Company. 
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7 9 8 7 9 
5 4 5 6 5 
8 9 8 9 9 
6 6 7 j 8 
Score :— a os xy 


1. Speed (time in seconds). 

2. Accuracy (per cent. correct). 

Chart I. Thirty addition combinations arranged as 
a written test. 


GUHIN NUMBER TEST. 
MULTIPLICATION (30 COMBINATIONS. 


4 5 4 5 6 
4 5 3 3 3 
5 7 6 8 ” 
4 3 4 3 4 
6 6 ” g 9 
5 6 7 8 9 
9 8 7 9 8 
3 4 5 4 5 
7 “9 8 9 8 
6 5 6 6 7 
9 9 7 8 9 
7 g 9 9 2 
Score :— 


1. Speed (time in seconds). 
2. Accuracy (per cent. correct). 
Chart II. The twenty-seven multiplication combina- 


tions and three combinations with the number two. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION EXTENSION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
BY J. A. STEWART 

Philadelphia has great distinction for its enter- 
prise in secondary education. The Boys’ Central 
High School, one of the pioneer institutions of 
the kind in the United States, is a noted school. 
The Girls’ High School, opened in 1848, placed 
Philadelphia among the very first cities in the 
United States to found a school in which girls 
could obtain the benefits of secondary education. 

During the past decade the extension of sec- 
ondary education in the Quaker City has gone 
forward by giant strides. Ten years ago the Cen- 
tral High School was the only four-year-course 
high school for boys in Philadelphia and the 
Girls’ High the only one for girls. The other 
high schools were two manual training high 
schools (the Central and the Northeast) for boys, 
and the Commercial High School for girls. Now 
(the fall of 1916) the number of high school ad- 
miss.ons is greater than the total enrollment in 
all the high schools ten years ago (about 5,000), 
and the total enrollment for 1916 passed the 
18,000 mark. The number of high schools has 
increased from four to eight and more are pro- 
jected as part of the city’s broad policy of sec- 
ondary education extension. 

The demand for public high schools in Phila- 
delphia is significant, showing as it does the grow- 
ing appreciation by a great industrial community 
ot better education for its children. The South- 
ern High School for boys (opened in 1907); the 
William Penn High School for girls (which took 
the place of the Girls’ Commercial High in 1909); 
the West Philadelphia High Schools for Boys and 
Girls opened in 1912 (when the Central Manual 
High School for Boys disbanded); the new Ger- 
mantown, Southern and Frankford high schools 
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have been promptly filled to overflowing. All 
these sections, with others not yet provided (not- 
ably Manayunk, Roxborough, and Logan) are 
asking for extended secondary education pro- 
visions. 

It has been the plan of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education to provide the best and most mod- 
ern structures and equipment for its secondary 
schools. The splendid Germantown High School 
(opened January, 1916) cost nearly $1,000,000 
and sets the pace for architectural beauty, being 
one of the most imposing high school buildings 
anywhere. Its great Grecian facade rises majes- 
tically from a grassy terrace set back a distance 
from the street. Its equipment is of the most 
complete description and its curriculum has been 
carefully planned by the experienced principal, 
Dr. Harry Keller, and his assistant, Mary Ss. 
Holmes. 

The new Frankford High School (opened Feb- 
ruary, 1916), which also cost $1,000,000 for build- 
ing and equipment, is one of the most picturesque 
of high school buildings, with its own electric, re- 
frigerating and vacuum cleaning systems, fine 
library, class and lecture rooms, auditorium, in- 
door and outdoor gymnasium, shower baths, etc., 
accommodating 2,000 students. 

About 1,500 pupils are provided for in the new 
Kensington High School, the cornerstone of 
which was laid in September, 1916, with a great 
public demonstration, thousands of patriotic and 
church people, old soldiers and citizens, fully 10,- 


a 
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000 in all, being in the parade. Opportunities for 
domestic arts and science instruction, commerce 
and trade education are emphasized in this school. 
It is a U-shaped structure of brick and stone, 320 
feet by 142 feet, and four stories high; a model 
ut secondary education architecture, built at a 
cost of $800,000, in a great and growing mill dis- 
trict. 

To relieve the pressure upon the high schools 
the proposition to establish junior high schools 
has been favorably considered in Philadelphia. 
These, it is found, relieve the overcrowding of the 
high schools by taking care of a sufficient num- 
ber of the first-year pupils to bring the high school 
enrollment down to the capacity of the high 
school building. 

The Philadelphia Junior High Schools (as 
planned by Dr. John Garber, city school superin- 
tendent) utilize a public school in each district, 
in which are assembled the seventh and eighth 
grade pupils from nearby school and also the 
first year high school pupils, who are taught by 
the available teachers, at much less than the usual 
high school cost, which in Philadelphia is about 
$103 per capita each year. Among the educa- 
tional gains of the Junior High Schools, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Garber, are closer classifi- 
cation, better arrangements for departmental 
work, better adaptation of the instruction to the 
individual needs and interests of the pupils, and 
better and more economic provisions for contin- 
uation classes and for evening schools. 
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EDUCATORS 


Few nobler opportunities could come to any 
man than comes to James Edgar Gregg as the 
successor of two famous educators—Armstrong 
and Frissell—at Hampton Institute. Mr. Gregg 
is the son of a prominent Congregational clergy- 
man, James Bartlett Gregg, who has had remark- 
ably successful pastorates at Hartford and at 
Colorado Springs. The new president of Hamp- 
ton was born in Hartford, is a graduate and Mas- 
ter of Arts of Harvard and of the Yale Divinity 
School. He won several scholarship prizes and 
honors in college and in his two pastorates— 
Lowell and Pittsfield, Massachusetts—has done 
unusual religious work as well as demonstrating 
exceptional power in proclaiming the message of 
the church. From every point of view his selec- 
tion is exceedingly promising. 

‘isin 

Jesse V. McMillan, long superintendent of 
Marietta, Ohio, is now acting president of Mari- 
etta College. For several years he combined his 
duties as superintendent with those of professor 
of education in the college. About three years 
ago he was made dean of the college and resigned 
his superintendency. His administration as dean 
was the height of efficiency and when the presi- 
dent resigned Mr. McMillan succeeded to the 
position naturally and fortunately. 


PERSONALLY 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is at Chatham Courts, 
Washington, D. C., for the year, choosing a 
Washington residence because of her prominence 
on the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee. Mrs. 
Young is among the most devoted and efficient 
of the patriotic women of America, and her high 
rank educationally, her extensive and intensive 
friendships in all sections of the country, together 
with her untiring energy and unfailing discrimina- 
tion of essentials, make her invaluable in this 
hour of our country’s need. 
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Miss Jennie Cameron, with the Milton Bradley 
Company in the Pacific Northwest, is doing an 
entirely new artistio-artisan stunt in a brilliant 
way. Miss Cameron is “some class” as all school 
people in Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho 
and Utah know, and she wears no hat, every day 
or on better day, that she has not made from a 
fibre which she calls “kraft.” School girls make 
their own hats at a cost much less than a dollar. 
University women in these states wore self-made 
hats all summer. We have seen Normal Summer 
School students enthusiastic to the limit over 
their hat creations from this fibre. She has al- 
ready germed this hat-making microbe conta- 





Continued on page 130, 
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PROTECT, NOURISH, ENVIRON 


Biologists agree that to rear any plant or ani- 
mal well there are three requisites—protect from 
blight, keep well nourished, have external condi- 
tions favorable. Nowhere is this more necessary 
than in the rearing of children in the home, and 
educating them in the school. 

Protect from blights. Every plant has many 
blightful experiences. A weed is a once good 
plant that has been left to fight the blight alone. 
When it lives to fight a blight it becomes good for 
nothing else. Protect a plant from its besetting 
blight and it is sure to be precious for its beauty, 
its fragrance, or its fruit. 

This is peculiarly true of a child. He becomes 
a skilful liar, an artful dodger, a tricky trader, an 
artistic deceiver if he has to be one of these to 
successfully fight his blight. 

Protect a child from its blights if you hope for 
the evolution of the useful, the graceful, the beau- 
tiful and the good. 

Nourish. Vermin are the intended useful ani- 
mals gone wrong because they early snatch from 
the wrong place the nourishment they will have 
instead of having it fed to them from the right 
place. The most persistent and pernicious parasite 
in the animal kingdom starts out like its benefi- 
cent germ comrade, but there comes a time 
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when it goes wrong and goes to the wrong place 
for its food, preferring to suck the very life out of 
a good animal rather than to live decently. 

Hunian vermin and parasites are, sometimes, 
probably always, the result of being unnourished 
in home, school, or society. 

Aaron Burr became what he was, in part, be- 
cause as a spirited lad of eight his bachelor uncle 
prayed with him and then thrashed him to a finish 
for a childish prank. Nothing that the brilliant 
child craved did he have. Motherless, fatherless, 
at the mercy of a saintly (!) bachelor uncle and 
more saintly (!) pestiferous maiden neighbors led 
him to flee from such environment at twelve. 

Nothing takes the place of nourishment for a 
child, physically, intellectually, socially, sympa- 
thetically, morally. Character is nourishment of 
the right kind, in the right way, at the right time. 
Chere must be favorable external conditions. 
You can never get the desired quota of eggs by 
the highest and best feeding when the hens use all 
the virtue of the grain to overcome intense cold. 
You can never get the ears of corn that are due 
from the best seed and best soil and best fertilizer 
if weeds take from the soil half the strength of 
soil and fertilizer. 

Success in agriculture, floriculture, horticul- 
ture, and the animal industry depends as much 
upon external conditions as upon protection from 
blights and proper nourishment. 

It took the best educators of the United States 
50 years to realize that the heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating, seating, and care of the schoolroom were 
essential features of education, that five acres with 
trees, grass, shrubs, flowers, school gardens, play- 
ground and play apparatus were highly educa- 
tional. 

James A. Garfield’s folly was merely the acme 
of the misconception of his time when he said 
that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other made a university. It was 
all right for the boy who cared enough for Mark 
Hopkins to sit on the end of the log, but it was 
useless for those who preferred sport with rifle 
and rod to education on a log. 

A stoveless church, cushionless pews, straight- 
back seats were adapted to a time when church 
officers could punish a man for not going to 
church, when an officer of the church went up 
and down the aisle with a long pole during the 
sermon and rapped on the head of whoever ap- 
peared inattentive, when trading horses in the 
horse sheds between services was a captivating 
attraction for the men, but in a horseless age with 
no legal grip on attendance at or attention in 
church the environment becomes important even 
religiously. 

Moral education requires protection from 
blight; nourishment of the right kind and advan- 
tageous and compelling environment. 

—_————- -0-@-0-¢-0-__—_____ 

All minimum salary laws should be for the 
year and not for the month. A monthly mini- 
mum salary of $40 in a state with a six-months 
required term is only $240 a year, which is 
absurd. 
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LIMITATIONS OF “SURVEYS” 

There is always a temptation to over-em; 
phasize the results of “Surveys.” Wherever 
we have had occasion to test surveys, as we 
have often had occasion to do, we are amazed 
at curiosities in results. 

We recently went over an elaborate “Sur- 
vey” by an expert in that line, and by asking 
a few questions caused the entire elimination 
of the phases in which the “Surveyor” had ex- 
pected to have the greatest pride. 

“Surveys” are here to stay, but surveyors 
have a long way to go before they can base 
many conclusions on their figures. 

In the Minneapolis survey, of those who left 
elementary schools one in four left the city; 
in Richmond, Virginia, only one in 100. In 
Minneapolis, one in 10 left to go to a private 
school; in Richmond, none. 

In Boston three times as many left the ele- 
mentary school from economic pressure at 
home as in Richmond, and thirteen times as 
.~many as in Minneapolis. 

In Boston five times as many left school be- 
cause they were weary of school as in Rich- 
mond, and twenty times as many as in Minne- 
apolis. 

In Minneapolis forty-four times as many 
left school to go to work as in Richmond. In 
Richmond four per cent. went to learn a 
trade; in Minneapolis, none. In Richmond 
five times as many left just because they were 
weary of school life as in Minneapolis. 

Any conclusion drawn from any one of 
these surveys would have been absurd; any 
conclusion drawn from an “average” would 
have been more absurd. 
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VALUE OF THE CLASSICS* 


We are quite sure that there has never been 
such a defence of the teaching of the classics 
as in this volume. 

Three hundred of America’s eminent men— 
none of them teachers of the classics—are en- 
rolled as specific and emphatic believers in the 
study of the classics. Among them are: John 
G. Hibben, Nicholas Murray Butler, Alfred 
Stearnes, Roscoe Pound, Victor C. Vaughan, 
Henry H. Donaldson, Charles H. Herty, Wil- 
liam B. Scott, Lewis Buckley Stillwell, Wil- 
liam Francis Magie, Alba B. Johnson, Fairfax 
Harrison, Henry W. Farnam, Thomas Hast- 
ings, Edward P. Mitchell, Charles R. Miller, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Woodrow Wilson, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Robert Lansing, Elihu Root, 
George W. Wickersham, Herbert Hoover, 
George F. Hoar, Champ Clark, Samuel W. 
McCall, Talcott Williams, Harvey W. Wiley, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Henry van Dyke, 
Charles F. Thwing, Moorfield Storey, Edgar 





*Value of the Classics.’’ Endorsements of 300 eminent men, secured 
and arranged by Dean Andrew F. West. Published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N, J. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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Odell Lovett, Abbott Lawrence Lowell and S. 
S. McClure. 

In edttcation definite evidence is worth more 
than theorizing. This book is chiefly an ap- 
peal to facts, and two classes of facts appear 
in its pages. 

This testimony, with only occasional varia- 
tion in its degree of conviction or of empHasis 
on one or another factor, converges steadily 
to one main conclusion, namely, that classical 
studies are of essential value in the best type 
of liberal education, and that whenever the 
classics are well taught the results are satis- 
factory. 

The second part is statistical. The most 
pertinent and reliable facts in the records of 
schools and colleges, so far as procurable, are 
presented and examined. They reveal the 
general and decided superiority of classical 
over non-classical students in the chief school 
studies, and in college studies also. They ap- 
pear to reveal the inaccuracy of recent asser- 
tions that the classics are poorly taught in 
comparison with other subjects. 

Apart from a relatively small number of 
testimonies, all the material has been very re- 
cently prepared especially for this book. It 
is therefore a fresh contribution of original 
value for all who care to know on what sort 
of evidence the case for the classics rests, 
both in the records of our schools and col- 
leges and in the judgment of many men of 
many minds, who speak from knowledge born 
of experience and enhanced in value by their 
general agreement. It is not the evidence of 
mere tradition, but of newly proved success. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY’S WORK 


The fact that the immense amount of mili- 
tary work engaging the attention of Harvard 
University students has not interfered with 
the regular collegiate work is emphasized by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell. 

“One cannot fail to be gratified by the elas- 
ticity, the adaptability to new and exacting 
conditions, that the university has shown. 
Strenuous military training has been given, 
military and civil services have been rendered 
by students and teachers, and at the same 
time the regular work of the university has 
been continued as usual. The instruction of- 
fered has diminished very little and in essen- 
tials not at all. So far as the students have 
remained, and this is true of most of those 
under age, they have not been suffered to 
neglect their ordinary duties. In fact, the 
records show that the attendance of the fresh- 
men at lectures this autumn has been on the 
whole rather more regular than ever before. 
All this has been due to the spirit of the in- 
structing staff, which has assumed cheerfully 
additional work and has insisted on maintain- 
ing the existing standards of education, while 
ever ready to promote to the utmost any 
service in the war that the university could 
render.” 
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SARGENT OF PATERSON 


Ide G. Sargent of Paterson, New Jersey, 
has been doing unusual things for the commu- 
nity for many months. He is merely a gram- 
mar school principal, but he comes near being 
the big man of Paterson. 

His community achievements are all too 
numerous to recite, but one recent activity 
samples many. Through his leadership the 
Teachers’ Association of the city provided 
twenty tons of sugar to those in great need. 
It was put up in two-pound packages. Only 
one package was allotted to a family, unless 
there were more than four children in the 
family, in which case four pounds were al- 
lotted. The price was nine and a half cents 
a pound. A confectioner turned over to the 
Teachers’ Association the twenty tons of 
sugar. : 

The Teachers’ Association has also dis- 
tributed 1,000 sacks of potatoes and 2,000 bar- 
rels of flour, all without any profit. This is a 
most unusual community service, and has the 
backing of all classes of people. 

A permanent organization of teachers for 
community service has been created, a ware- 
house is to be secured and once a week ar- 
ticles may be purchased at cost, and the chil- 
dren will, at a given period, attend to the 
buyers. 
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CHILDREN LEARN TRAFFIC RULES 


Superintendent F. E. Spaulding of Cleve- 
land has issued instructions for the teaching 
of traffic rules to children in the first and sec- 
ond grades. Under direction of the teachers 
and with the co-operation of traffic policemen, 
the children will be taught the correct method 
of crossing the street in accordance with the 
policemen’s traffic signals. In addition to the 
“laboratory practice” at street intersections, 
the children will be taught how to play traf- 
fic games in classes. In these games, one boy 
takes the part of a traffic policeman and op- 
erates a “stop and go” sign, and the other 
children in the class take the parts of pedes- 
trians. 





ne or SF 
SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


We shall use in the near future an article 
by J. Paul Goode of the University of Chi- 
cago on “The Scope and Method of Economic 
Geography for the High Schools.” It is a 
comprehensive article, the most discriminat- 
ingly informing of anything we have seen, 
and inspiring in its emphasis on the human 
nature side of geography. It is the paper 
which Mr. Goode read at the Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teachers at 
Columbus. While it is of greatest interest to 
teachers and students of geography, it is pre- 
sented so clearly, pedagogically and attrac- 
tively that we are sure that all of our readers 
will enjoy it and profit from the reading 


thereof. 
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INAUGURATION OF E. C. MOORE 


There is cause for professional rejoicing 
that Dr. Ernest C. Moore was inaugurated as 
president of the State Normal School at Los 
Angeles with all the dignity connected with 
the inauguration of a university president. 
More than twenty-five highly scholastic insti- 
tutions and official relations from all sections 
of the United States were represented at this 
notable educational function. Such scholastic 
demonstrations will greatly promote public 
appreciation of the teaching profession. 
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THE SACRAMENTO REPORT 

Once more Superintendent Charles C. 
Hughes of Sacramento issues the winning 
report of the year. It is not only beautiful 
with illustrations, but each of the thirty-one 
full-page pictures is illuminating regarding 
the school achievements of the city; achieve- 
ments as varied as original, as masterful as 
those of any city in the United States. 

This year Mr. Hughes deals with the Econ- 
omies of Education—Economy of Organiza; 
tion, of Time, of Space, of Expenditure, and 
Other Economies. 
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The new New York Board of Education 
starts in nobly by electing Miss Lizzie E. 
Rector as district superintendent. We have 
mever seen a public school in a large city 
better administered for the children and the 
community than Miss Rector’s has been. 





After all weeding of “liable to drop out” 
names, there will be nearly 9,000 active mem- 
bers of the National Education Association 
when the Atlantic City meeting opens. This 
does not look like decadence. 


The Alabama Educational Exchange for 
November reprints our poem, “Give Them a 
Place to Play,” by Denis A. McCarthy. Few 
poems written for an educational magazine 
have ever had such a wide copying, with or 
without credit, as has this. 


John D. Rockefeller adds $5,000,000 to the 
funds of the General Education Board, to 
make good so much of the amount withdrawn 
from the principal because of special drain in 
1917 because of the war. 


No one can weigh or measure the relative 
size, professionally or personally, of the old 
and the new in the N. E. A., but all will agree 
that the dear departed are not in condition to 
do the standardizing. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 


March 2. 


The campaign attempt to re-elect 
Mitchel in New York cost $2,229,695. 


Isn’t preparation a better educational word than 
training? 


February 3-4—Thrift days. 
Salaries must increase. 


Mayor 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN UNFORTUNATE DIVISION. 


Whatever may be thought of the issues di- 
rectly at stake in the question of the forma- 
tion of a War Cabinet at Washington, it is 
unfortunate that the consideration of them 
should have taken such a turn as to lead to 
the President’s denunciation of Senator Cham- 
berlain and other supporters of the War Cab- 
inet proposal. The disclosures of inefficiency 
made in the course of the Congressional in- 
vestigation of the War Department are dis- 
quieting, and their effect was not diminished 
by the light-hearted and jocular manner in 
which Secretary Baker treated them. But the 
consideration of prime importance now, both 
at the White House and at the Capitol, should 
be to get together at once and as completely 
as possible for the effective prosecution of the 
war; and the President and his advisers on 
the one hand and their critics in Congress on 
the other should avoid any widening of exist- 
ing breaches, or the infusion of personal or 
partisan animosities into the debate. 


THE WAR CABINET BILL. 


The War Cabinet bill, as framed by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, pro- 
vides for the creation of a war cabinet com- 
posed of “three distinguished citizens of dem- 
onstrated executive ability,” to have authority 
to formulate and carry out all plans and poli- 
cies for the effective prosecution of the war, 
and to serve as the medium through which 
the President should exercise the _ special 
powers conferred upon him by Congress. Sub- 
ject to review by the President, this cabinet 
should co-ordinate the activities of all execu- 
tive departments, and should reconcile all dif- 
ferences which might arise between them. 
Its authority would be superior to that of 
the secretary of war, the secretary of the 
navy or other members of the existing cab- 
inet; but its members would be nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The avowed aim of the supporters of the bill 
is to eliminate inefficiency and to secure cen- 
tralization and concentration of action. 


GERMANY’S WAR AIMS. 


Chancellor von  Hertling’s long-deferred 
statement of Germany’s war aims proved to 
be about one-half camouflage and one-half 
menace. The Chancellor took for his text the 
fourteen specifications contained in President 
Wilson’s recent speech. With some of these— 
especially freedom of the seas, open negotia- 
tions, limitation of armaments and a league of 
nations—he professed agreement, though in 
vague and grandiloquent terms; but the es- 
sential and vital parts of the President’s pro- 
gram he rejected absolutely. He declared the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France to 
be beyond the realm of discussion. As to Bel- 
gium, he made no promises, but put it among 
the questions to be settled by peace negotia- 
tions. The question of the evacuation of 


northern France he described as a matter to 
be settled between Germany and France in a 
way which must take account of Germany’s 
vital interests. The fate of Poland and the 
Balkans and the re-adjustment of the Italian 
frontier was a question which lay with Aus- 
tria; while the evacuation of Russian territory 
concerned only Russia and the Central Powers. 
The Chancellor declared that the integrity of 
Turkey, the safety of Constantinople and the 
question of the Dardanelles were matters of 
“vital interest to Germany,” and that Germany 
would stand by its ally. One may apply the 
microscope to every paragraph of the Chan- 
cellor’s long speech without finding a trace of 
anything but a German peace, embracing all 
of Germany’s ambitions, and making no con- 
cessions whatever. 


A CRISIS IN AUSTRIA. 


Increasing discontent, wide-spread strikes, 
food scarcity, a keen desire for peace and a 
popular ferment threatening to grow to revo- 
lutionary intensity have brought about a 
serious crisis in Austria. Count Czernin did 
his utmost to placate the working classes, who 
were most active in the revolt, but they in- 
sisted that their desire for peace overshadowed 
all other demands. Both in Austria and in 
Hungary the people are suffering cruelly. 
Left to itself, there is little doubt that Aus- 
tria-Hungary would agree at once to peace 
upon reasonable terms. The people are 
weary of suffering and fighting for no better 
reason than the aggrandizement of Germany. 
They were dragged into the war by German 
ambition, and have been kept in it against 
their will; and, if the German Mitteleuropa 
scheme were realized, it would only leave 
them more than ever the tools and subjects 
of the Kaiser. 


THE JUNKERS ON TOP. 


The revolutionary activities in Austria have 
undoubtedly occasioned some apprehension in 
Germany; but the only response to them, on 
the part of the government, has been an in- 
creased rigor in the suppression of popular 
meetings and the censorship of the press. The 
removal of the Kaiser’s secretary, Rudolf 
von Valentini, whom the pan-Germans hated 
because of his moderation, and the appoint- 
ment as his successor of Herr von Berg, 
former governor of East Prussia, show the 
drift of things at Berlin. The Junkers now 
feel perfectly confident of an early peace—but 
a peace preceded by complete German victory 
in the field, and framedeat Berlin, with a huge 
indemnity, large cessions of territory and the 
complete subjugation of smaller states as con- 
ditions. The Prussian Minister of War, Gen- 
eral von Stein, claims that a military decision 
has already been obtained and the rest will 
follow. 
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giously all over these four states and it will 
undoubtedly infect and affect every state in the 
union. 

Miss Cameron began with a piece of coarse 
straw matting which she raveled and from which 
she constructed a hat, sewing the raveled strands 
together with raffia. The result was a good- 
looking piece of headwear, original enough to be 
quite attractive, but not so odd as to be labeled 
as queer. 

For a long time she had been interested in bas- 
ketry before she thought of hat-making. At first 
she worked with coarse matting, out of which she 
raveled the fibres, but now she has succeeded in 
getting this material made much finer than any 
matting was made heretofore. It is made espe- 
cially for her, and dyed in the colors’ she has 
chosen, in Japan. 

Jennie Cameron, long a favorite with the school 
people of the Intermountain region and in the 
Pacific Northwest, is now a benefactor of women 
who need to economize, and those who seek 
something new, or smart, or classy, that is attrac- 
tive and of which they can say: “And I made it.” 

Last summer Miss Cameron was on “a drive” 
in University and Normal summer schools, but 
next summer the scheme will go without driving, 
for the Milton Bradley Company is to issue a 
“Kraft-Hat Manual,” which Miss Cameron has 
written and illustrated for the joy of young and 
not young women. 





IN THE OPEN 
[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Nothing could have been more appropriate than for 
President Wilson to have made as his primal stipulation 
for a lasting peace the necessity of “public treaties with- 
out private understandings.” 

Where has there ever been an age in which these 
“private understandings” were not unmitigated curses? 
What agreement among the nations of the old world 
has not been vitiated by the impertinent and infamous 
assertion by Kings, by Princes and by diplomats of their 
right to put their personal constructions upon treaties? 
Winding in and out, like an invisible and inaudible 
stream of falsehood, through all human annals, every 
student of history has observed with horror this slimy 
current of deceit. Nothing has discredited civil govern- 
ments more, nothing has so discouraged patriotism or 
made liberty seem so like an iridescent dream. 

A few names have stood for ages and seem likely still 
to stand at the very top of the roster of infamy—Nero 
for cruelty, Judas for treachery, Borgia for unbridled 
power. Among them has been inscribed that of Machia- 
velli, the arch-exponent of secret diplomacy. The noblest 
spirits of the European world have always regarded him 
with contempt, but he has stubbornly held his ground as 
the beau-ideal of statesmanship among autocratic rulers. 
With the spread of democracy, however, there has come 
a change of sentiment, and a rising tide of abhorrence 
threatens to consign him to everlasting infamy 

More and more clearly men are seeing that the deeds 
of statesmen must be done in the daylight instead of in 
the dark. They are willing that military plans and move- 
ments should be concealed in times of war, but not that 
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the intentions of governments should be hidden in times 
of peace. If this war ever does come to an end, and it 
will, the human race is going to demand that the con- 
ferees who make the treaty of peace may lay all their 
cards upon the table! It will be necessary for them to 
publish not only what they say, but what they mean! An 
outraged and enlightened world will not consent to have 
its future tranquillity rest upon the shifting sands of 
private understandings between irresponsible monarchs 
or their unscrupulous representatives. There is going to 
be no room at that peace table for Metternichs and 
Bismarcks! There will be men there who will proclaim 
the inmost secrets of that council chamber from the 
housetops. There will be American men, at least, who 
cannot be fooled and will not be gagged. We should 
like to see the representatives of Germany or Austria 
try to “put something over’ on Elihu Root or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, for example! 

All secrets at that final conference of peace are more 
than likely to get straightway upon the wire, or be 
bawled through megaphones to the whole wide, waiting 
world. May heaven materialize this faith! 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


Aims and methods in teaching arithmetic was the 
subject of discussion at the meeting of the committee 
on curriculum of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion held at Boston University on January 19. Adelbert 
L. Safford of Reading, the chairman, presided and led 
the discussion, which brought out very interesting 
viewpoints from the teachers present. 

The time and manner of teaching arithmetic depends 
upon the aim was their conclusion. If the power of 
abstraction is the one which fails first and so is the 
power which needs most training, then it is wise to 
begin at an early age with objects of sense-training simi- 
lar to those used in the Montessori system. This must 
not be carried too far, however, before the training for 
speed begins. 

If the emphasis is placed on speed and drill, the train- 
ing may be postponed until later, say until the third 
grade. This work is very necessary and a great deal of 
it must be done, but it fails to give the power of 
visualization so important in the development of 
young children. 

The reasoning power as developed in the study of 
arithmetic is a very good test of the degree of mental 
ability of the child and may be used as a partial test for 
feeble-mindedness. 

For example, defective children may be able to say 
5X12=60 instantly, but they simply cannot tell the cost 
of twelve oranges at five cents apiece They cannot 
reason it out 

Is the aim of arithmetic formal mental discipline or 
specific training, was another point discussed. Many 
superintendents are inclined to look upon arithmetic 
chiefly as a means of discipline for the mind 

Everyone, however, has to be trained for his job. 
Power cannot be transferred. Fine teachers would not 
make expert stenographers. without special training. 
So training in arithmetic does not make an his- 
torian. Arithmetic, therefore, is a specific subject 
and should be taught as such. 

It is difficult to decide as to the amount of work to be 
done in a grade or as to the degree of accuracy to be 
required. Sufficient allowance is not made for slips of 
the mind, for cylinders which do not explode Very 
few people can add a column correctly the first time 

Tie subject must be so presented that the child 
will be led to see the reasons for the work and to 
understand that the motives of school are the mo- 
tives of life. 
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AN INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 


BY MABFL’KINNEY HALL 


Missoula, Montana 


“Learn by doing,” the watchword of modern edu- 
cation, is put to practical test in the Missoula city 
schools, in a2 manner both original and valuable. 
No other city in the United States has reported an 
enterprise like that in process this year at the Haw- 
thorne School. There was held an egg-laying con- 
test, recently, in a high school in Canada; but no 
public schoo] has been sufficiently progressive to 
combine manual training. mathematics, economics 
and poultry raising as is done in the Missoula 
schools. 

The boys of the manual training class at the 
Hawthorne School have built a model chicken 
house upon the school ground. The plan was 
drawn by Lester C. Ennis, superintendent of man- 
ual training in the city schools. The building is 14 
feet by 14 feet in area, divided into two pens of 
14 by 7 feet. It is single-hoarded with a lining of 
tar paper. As part of their class work, the boys 
learned the form and right placing of beams, joists, 
studding, rafters, sills and prepared roofing. They 
worked one hour a week for about five weeks meas- 
uring, sawing and hammering. They have placed 
four windows and two doors and they will install 
trap nests and an automatic feeder. It is a busy 
and a happy class that has been learning by doing; 
and that has now a model chicken house to show 
tor the educational process. The amount of fifty 
dollars that was appropriated by the school board 
for the building will be many times repaid by the 
valuable training and the advance in methods 
gained. The new building is only the first step in 
this course of training. 

300k lessons in pou!ltry raising were given last 

vear as part of the agricultural teaching that is 
required in the public schools of Montana. Girls 
as well as boys teok the course; and their teacher, 
Lewis E. Harris, says that the girls showed as 
uuch interest and more intelligence in regard to 
poultry culture than did the boys. This fall the 
girls were busy with their lessons in domestic art 
while the boys were building the house. Their 
turn wiil come in the mathematical calculations re- 
quired for economica! buying and mixing of food 
for the chickens that are to live in the house. 

In order to stimulate their enthusiasm for the 
subject, Mr. Harris tells the girls about the success 
achieved by Professor Helen Dow Whitaker of 
Washington State College at Pullman, Washington. 
Professor Whitaker graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and taught mathematics in an east- 
ern college. She felt the need of getting out of 
doors and so started with two acres of ground and 
$1,000. In six months she had spent the $1,000 
and was $250 :n debt. She continued the enter- 
prise and within a year had paid her debt and made 
a good profit besides. Miss Whitaker maintained 
the business notable until she was 
elected professor of husbandry in the Washington 


with success 


State College. She is in charge of the second all- 
northwest. egg-laying’ contest, which is held from: 
November 1, 1917, to November 1, 1918. Mr. Har- 
ris has entered a pen of white Leghorn fowls in 
this contest. 

Among the texthooks in use in the course this 
vear are C. T. Patterson’s “Twenty Lessons on 
Poultry”; Dryden’s “Poultry Breeding and Man- 
agement”; John H. Robinson’s “Principles and 
Practice of Poultry Culture,” and “Productive 
Poultry Husbandry” by Harry B. Lewis. 

For the demonstration each boy will bring three 
pullets from his home; or if none are available 
there, residents of Orchard Homes will be asked 
to lend pullets for the school year. It is planned 
to have light breeds, Leghorns, Anconas and Ham- 
burgs in one pen; while the heavier varieties of 
American and English fowls, Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes and Orpingtons 
will occupy the other. 

There will be about fifteen fowls to a pen. Trap 
nests will be used and an accurate accounting will 
be made of eggs laid by each pullet. The boys 
will stand guard zealously, their interest being 
quickened by the offer of prizes for the most 
productive layers. One hour a week will be 
used in textbook lessons and one hour a day 
will be given to the practical work. 

The problems of feeding will include the 
mixing of food upon war-time rations, study- 
ing ways of reducing the cost of poultry 
raising. Corn, oats, wheat, dry mash of bran 
or corn meal and commercial beef scraps will 
be used. Accounts will be kept of the num- 
ber of pounds of food used each month for 
each fowl, of the cost for each fowl and of 
the returns made by each in the way of eggs. 

W. F. Akin, principal of the Hawthorne= 
School, has arranged that the problems in 
arithmetic for the upper grades this winter 
will have to do largely with the cost of 
chicken feed in its ratio to the returns made 
by grateful chickens. 


Lessons in English composition will include 
account books and personal reports upon 
“How to Make Hens Lay,” or “How to Make 
$100 a Week from Your Poultry Yard.” 
Judging from the interest shown already by 
the boys in the class it is probable that they 
will be found upon the lecture platform, 
practicing public speaking as they tell about 
“Poultry Raising, a Fine Art.” 

There is only one other school yard in the 
city, that of the Lincoln School, which is 
available for this particular line of practical 
education. There may be, however, says 
Superintendent J. U. Williams, some other 
form of “learning by doing” originated at the 
other buildings, in emulation of the 
thorne teachers and pupils. 


Haw- 
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COLLEGE MEN NEEDED LATER 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F, MESERVE 


Shaw University, Kaleigh, N. C. 

I am glad to see that some college presidents who 
at the very beginning of the war, in their enthusias- 
tic patriotism, advised their students to enter the ser- 
vice of their country, have changed their opinion con- 
cerning the duty of college students. 

I felt when the war was declared that it would be a 
great misfortune for young men in college to enlist 
in any considerable numbers. When the war is over 
there will be tremendous problems for solution; in 
fact, I believe that the problems to be faced in the 
time of peace will tax to the utmost the best-trained 
minds. 

I believe that members of college faculties and col- 
lege students should be the very last to enter the ser- 
vice. I approve heartily of the position taken by the 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina, and also of President 
William Louis Poteat of Wake Forest College, on 
this important subject. 

Let all of us who have charge of the education of 
youth, no matter to what race they belong, do all we 
can to encourage them to re-enter next fall, and bring 
them others who are prepared, and advise them to 
remain as long as possible. There will be a great 
dearth of leaders when peace comes if the colleges 
close their doors, or if the attendance is materially 
lessened. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES? 


“Tt is not well to have impression without expression” 
is a theory of pedagogy and I wish speakers at Teachers’ 
Institutes would be careful of uttering startling phrases 
without thought of their future usefulness, instead of 
something less thrilling but actually true. 

Our city has just had a very successful Institute week, 
and I am glad that the modern idea of such gatherings 
prevailed. 

Years ago when we assembled in the cities for a week 
of instruction we were hardly repaid for tired limbs, 
headache, etc., caused by listening to so many different 
speakers—because we were eliminating all the time, elim- 
inating the things we could not use in order to save a few 
important stimuli for our nervous systems which would 
actually function in our work. 

We have been very fortunate in having many things 
worth keeping. Our language instructor not only gave 
us ideas of what should be done, but what was done and 
is done in her school—showing specimens of each sug- 
gested plan, e. g. a “First-Grade Letter,” just as it came 
from the hand of the child, a “Second-Grade Composi- 
tion,” “Third-Grade Program,” “Fourth-Grade Maga- 
zine,” etc. 

The noted lecturer on “Child Psychology” told us just 
what to eliminate in teaching arithmetic and why. 

Our scientific friend not only showed us his charts, 
but set the standards which we must establish in our own 
schools. 

In fact, the Modern Institute has shown its stages of 
evolution just as much as classroom teaching has done, and 
as long as it keeps up its line of progress just a trifle in ad- 
vance of the general school movements, so long will it 
exist as a useful instrument for a community. 

Also so long as it gives simple, usable ideas for the 
betterment of our schools and teachers, so long will it be 
worth while for the state to expend its money for the 
purpose of maintaining same. 

May E. Hagenback. 

Allenton, Pa. 
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THE CLASSICS AGAIN 


BY C. K. BULTON 
Librarian, Boston Athenzeum 

I should like through your columns to call atten- 
tion to the London Times for January 6, page 10, 
where will be found an interesting notice of a fine 
address by Lord Bryce on “The Worth of Ancient 
Literature for the Modern World.” My own experi- 
ence has led me more and more to the conviction that 
young men and women seeking positions other than 
those of a very technical nature are very much better 
equipped if they have had a sound classical training, 
and in the course of a few years the mental training 
so obtained becomes effective. 

It is also worth noting, I think, that in a time like 
this when all men in England are directly or  indi- 
rectly connected with the great war, one of the 
leaders in activity, Lord Bryce, finds time to uphold 
what he believes to be the essential training of an 
educated man. He said that the practical problem 
for the universities was to find means by which the 
study, while dropped for those who would never make 
much of it, might be retained for that percentage 
who would draw sufficient mental nourishment and 
stimulus from the study to make it an effective fac- 
tor in their intellectual growth and an unceasing 
spring of enjoyment through the rest of life. For the 
schools the problem was how to discover among the 
boys and girls those who had the kind of gift which 
made it worth while to take them out of the mass. 
The problem must be solved if the whole community 
was not to lose the benefit of our system of graded 
schools.—In Boston Herald. 
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NEW STANDARDS FOR’ EVALUATING 
EFFICIENCY IN PENMANSHIP 


A set of eight standards, one for each of the eight 
elementary school grades, for measuring adequately 
the pennianship of pupils in position, movement, 
speed and form has been devised by A. N. Palmer, 
author of the Palmer Method of Business Writing. 

The set contains facsimile reproductions of pupils’ 
penmanship, grade by grade, which were selected 
from more than 5,000 specimens written by pupils un- 
der the observation of skilled instructors. These 
standards represent in their classification, considera- 
tion of the elements of posture, movement, speed and 
form, and exactness in their tabulation. To go with 
the penmanship evaluation standards, Mr. Palmer has 
designed a tabulating pad which reduces more than 
one-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a 
class in penmanship. 

Superintendents, supervisors of penmanship, princi- 
pals, and teachers of practical penmanship have long 
felt the need of a standard by which they could eval- 
uate important basic things in practical penmanship. 
Thus the standards will meet this need, because the- 
are so simplified that they are easily used and easily 
understood. 

The standards are published by the A. N. Palmer 
Company, New xXork. 
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ANNULS BERNSTORFF’S DEGREE 


In 1909 the University of Wisconsin took great pride 
in conferring the degree uf dector of laws on Count 
von Bernstorft, former German Ambassador, but on 
December 5, 1917, the regents of the university took 
delight in rescinding the earlier action—N. E. A. 
Deceinber Pulletin 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE. By William H. Allen, director 
Institute of Public Service; author of “Civics and 
Health.” New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. ‘ 
Dr. William H. Allen is probably the most genuine 

expert in training for efficient public service in the 

United States. His “Civics and Health” was the first 

Teachers’ Reading Circle book, we think, to have unt- 

versal use, and most of the men of whom we know as 

specialists and experts in city management and efficient 
in municipal research were trained by him, either when 
he was at the head of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
or since he has been the director of the Institute for 

Public Service. ; y 
“Universal Training for Citizenship and Public 

Service” is the first adequate textbook for those who 

seek to be efficient specialists in public service. 
The titles of some of the chapters indicate the scope 

of the book: The Menace of Untrained Patriotism, 

The Cost of Civic Unpreparedness, Universal Train- 

ing for Citizenship is Possible, Training Privates for 

Minimum Essentials, Training for Volunteer Civic 
Work, Training for Drill Masters and Teachers, 

Special Training for Leadership in Civic Work, 

Training for Entrance to Civil Service, Training for 
Continuance in Public and Quasi-Public Service. 
Dr. Allen is a most virile writer, as well as an exten- 

sive and intensive student of all civic affairs of the past 

and present. This book can but stimulate both thought 
and action. It is a great patriotic contribution to Ameri- 
can literature. 


THE MECHANICS OF WRITTEN '- ENGLISH. 
Through the Rimes of Mother Goose. By Jean 
Sherwood Rankin, M. A. Illustrated by Wanda 
Gag. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Augsburg Publish- 


ing House. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Mrs. Jean Sherwood Rankin certainly has a sur- 
prise for you as she had for us. We would like to see 
some traditionalists and artificialists when the sur- 
prise jolts them. We would more enjoy seeing the 
little folk when they realize that grammar—the me- 
chanics of correct writing—comes to them with all 
the glow and giory of a Santa Claus in real Mother 
Goose merriment and all the excitement of riddles. 

Nursery rimes constitute a body of folk-lore, which 
is the natural and proper inheritance of every Eng- 
iish-speaking child. Although no claim is made 
that these rimes are high-class literature, they are 
something equally necessary in the development of 
the child; for they voice the song and rhythm of the 
common people, uttered as the language gradually 
fecls its way from infancy to full.stature. As such, 
they must have a continuous appeal to everyone 
whose heart still dwells in the blessed land of child- 
hood. 

Mrs. Rankin says: “Tyweo-widely differing concep- 
tions of language acquirement now hold the stage 
in public schools. From the standpoint of Homer’s 
epic, we may speak of ‘writing’—yet Homer never 
held a pen. From. the standpoint of the ordinary 
citizen, who needs merely to be able to write a busi- 
ness letter without gross errors, we may also speak 
of ‘writing.’ Failure to separate the methods and 
the aims growing out of the two conceptions is 
responsible for most of the existing dissatisfaction 
with language methods. 

“Are we indeed a nation of confirmed imitators, as 
las been charged? Popular methods give a savor 
of truth to the accusation. We brazenly assume to 
make literary producers of all children, yet succeed in 
making few of them literate——that is, informed and 
accurate in the details of literacy! 

“Tt is well that we provide opportunity, if conven- 
ient, for a Homer to spread his wings, but it is im- 
perative that we teach the rank and file of our youth 
the elements of literacy. At the present moment— 
so wretched has been the English teaching of the 
past quarter-century—the great body of our teachers 
have themselves had no training in the use of idio- 
matic English. Heads of departments in our great 
universities are even sending out lists of so-called 
errors, in which many of the ‘errors’ listed are good 
and acceptable English idioms. hoary with the age 
of long and venerable use. Thus our teachers are 
often asked to drive out a locution which is as firmly 


intrenched in the thought and genius of the language 
as is Gibraltar on its’ foundation. 

“Almost no written composition should be required 
of children. They should be allowed to spend their 
time and energy in absorbing the countless impres- 
sions of youth, which later, perhaps, may seek ex- 
pression through the pen. 

“Let us cease to ask our infants for ethical compo- 
sitions, and let us give them a little time for acquir- 
tng a forceful, idiomatic habit of speech! Let us no 
longer be dominated by the false ideals of a petty, 
pretentious purism! Let us abandon all the shams 
of imitation! And let us begin to seek the eternal 
verities, among which has always been reckoned the 
acquirement of accuracy in details of scholarship.” 


—_—. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Meta L. Anderson, supervisor of 
classes for defectives, Newark, New Jersey, lec- 
turer on methods of teaching defectives, New York 
University. With an introduction by Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, director of the Department of Research 
of the Training School for Feeble-minded Children, 
Vineland, New Jersey. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. Paper. Itlus- 
trated. 121 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a book for achievement rather than a body 
of theories. It tells precisely what to do in special 
schools or in special classes with defectives. It gives 
a full curriculum of a special school and it lists the 
types of work for different classes of defectives. 

The practical character of the book. makes it a 
workable textbook for use by all teachers of defec- 
tive children and more.especially by teachers in train- 
ing for positions as teachers of defectives. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard, in- his introduction, says that it 
has remained for Miss Anderson to work out a com- 
plete program, free from all tradition of the methods 
with normal children, based only on the needs of the 
children in her care, the procedure being constantly 
modified and corrected by the results. He calls her 
a genius and says that her results are the best he 
knows. 

Miss Anderson has compactly stated her program 
in abont 100 pages. The educator who wishes to 
know ihe most effective and practical methods of 
teaching defective children can get it more quickly by 
reading this book, where the author has told all she 
had to say without elaboration and has summed up 
all of her statements in a splendid two-page conclu- 
sion, than he could get from reading any other book 
now on the market. 


HANS BRINKER, OR THE SILVER SKATES. A 
story of Life in Holland. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Edited by Orton Lowe. Illustrated by Sears Gal- 
lagher. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 64 cents. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. are rendering an unusual edu- 
cational service in taking highly popular boys’ and 
girls’ books, finding an editor to elect therefrom the 
essence of the story, retaining the literary excel- 
lence, the fascinating personality of the author, and 
yet bringing it within the educational range of sup- 
plementary reading for schools both in cost and in 
time required for the reading. 


TAILOR OF THE WINDING WAY. 
By Gertrude Crownfield. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

A charming story for children here portrays the 
reward of industry and faithfulness in a way dear to 
their hearts. Harking back to the time of knights 
and ladies, the picturesque characters lend interest 
and life to the tale itself. The book has several 
artistic illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
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THOSE WEARING GLASSES S233 


ill find 
reat relief in Murine applications. In the *chool Room Fyes are often 
rritated by Chalk Dust; and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 

Lighting. Apply Murine to School.Children's Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions, Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies }ou with Murine. 
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~ HDUCATIONAL NEWS we 


This department is open to contributions from~anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 




















Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison, 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


21-23: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. Caldwell, Man- 

m, Oklahoma, president; John 
. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James ; 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
— Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
ary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. A. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 


MARCH. 


4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachess As- 
sociation. Memphis. E. 
Vaughan, president. 


28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 


JUNE. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
gortation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M, C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; - W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, | ee 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8: Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9: Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling: H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
METHUEN. “The home is some- 


times responsible for a mental atti- 
tude on the part of the pupil which 
regards the teacher as a sort of en- 
tertainer, whose first business is to 
please the child and then to teach 
him without his knowing what is be- 
ing done,” says Superintendent E. 
rw Haynes, in his report just out. 
“During the last few months 
more than a score of children have 
come to me in person or through 
parents and asked for transfers to 
other schools or rooms on the 


ground that they did not enjoy the 
present teacher. This may be the 
result of the so-called ‘Soft Peda- 
gogy’ taught by popular magazines 
and some enthusiasts for certain 
patent methods, but, whatever the 
source, it is deadly so far as satis- 
factory teaching is concerned and the 
homes must see that such ideas are 
changed before any school system 
can properly function in making 
full sized men and women of its pu- 
pils. Let’s have it thoroughly un- 
derstood that the table is set with 
all that is necessary; that buildings, 
equipment and teachers are ready, 
but that after all these are but the 
material for the feast and that the 
biting, chewing and digestion are up 
to the child and that education is his 
task and a very real one vastly dif- 
ferent from attending a continuous 
movie show.” 

CAMBRIDGE. The daylight sav- 
ing scheme to advance the univer- 
sity clocks one hour was defeated 
by the undergraduates at Harvard 
by a vote of 689 to 393. A few more 
than half of the college students 
voted on the question. In com- 
menting on the vote the Crimson 
says: ‘We are not to think the plan 
was opposed on selfish grounds 
alone. The horror of inconvenience 
may have influenced a great many, 
but they were sagacious enough to 
hide the fact. The measure went 
down to defeat because to too many 
it seemed impractical and futile.” 
All the ballots cast were signed. 

SOMERVILLE. The school 
board has named one of the new 
Junior High Schools the Gordon 
A. Southworth School, in remem- 
brance of one of the most remark- 
able educators ever in the service 
of the city. 

MONTAGUE. Francis S. Brick 
has been given a leave of absence 
from his duties as superintendent of 
the schools at Montague- He has 
entered the Y. M. C. A. war service 
for foreign duty, and is now at 
Camp Greene, S. C., taking prelim- 
inary instruction prior to going to 
France. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. At a fire 
in Public School 54, 1,680 pu- 
pils, including eight blind children, 
were led by teachers safely from the 
building in less than two minutes. 
When the children were outside it 
was discovered that one of the blind 
girls was missing, and Miss Harriett 
McLoughlin, a teacher, returned to 
the building and rescued her. 

The school is a six-story brick 
structure, and all the children on 
the upver floors had to pass down 
through smoke-filled hallways. 

Twenty-four teachers in Public 
School 62, Hester and _ Essex 
Streets, were questioned at the 
school January 23 concerning their 


views on the war and pacifism by a 
committee of educational officials 
consisting of Associate Superintend- 
ent William L. Ettinger, District 
Superintendent Cecil A. Kidd, Wil- 
liam Grady, assistant to Associate 
Superintendent John L. Tildsley, and 
Robert E. Brodie, principal cf the 
school. 

A stenographer made a note of the 
queries and answers of the teach- 
ers. Some of the instructors, when 
they asked whether their answers 
were to serve as a basis for charges 
against them, were toid that no 
charges were being contemplated. 


Teaching is not an industry essen- 
tial to war, according to a decision 
rendered by the District Appeal 
Board in rejecting the appeal for 
deferred classification of two college 
professors who asserted that their 
work of instruction was necessary 
to the government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. In both cases the 
claims of the professors had been 
rejected by the local exemption 
boards and their ruling was upheld 
by former Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, chairman of the Appeal 
Board. 

James Clarence Coleman, profes- 
sor in the chemistry department of 
Columbia University, in answering 
his questionnaire, asserted he was 
entitled to classification in class No. 
3, being an instructor in a branch 
which was essential to war work. 
This contention was ‘rejected by the 
chairman of the local board and en- 
dorsed by the district board at the 
suggestion of Meyer Hirsch, chair- 
man of the committee assigned by 
Mr. Hughes to investigate it. 

The appeal of John A. Kneeling, 
professor of the Dairy Department 
of the Connecticut State Agricul- 
tural College, for deferred classifi- 
cation on the same grounds, was 
denied by a two to one vote of the 
board. 


ALBANY. The New York State 
Food Commission and_ the county 
farm bureaus in co-operation with 
the State Education Department are 
planning to repeat the agricultural 
census that for the past two years 
has been taken through the school 
system of the state. The results 
of last year’s census were such as to 
attract nation-wide attention and 
federal approval. Practically every 
state in the union will undertake a 
census along similar lines this year. 

The agricultural census for 1917 
brought out clearly the following 
facts :— 

l. Shortage of labor. 

2. A poor distribution of seed and 
a state shortage of potatoes, corn 
and buckwheat. 

3. Difficulty in getting delivery 


by the railroads of seeds, fertilizer 
ani machinery. 
4. An excess of 8,000 horses 


above the needs of farmers. 

5. An increase in the number of 
dairy cows over last year, but a 
decrease in the number of heifer 
calves now being raised. 
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Accident and Quarantine 

is constantly exacting its 

thousands of Teachers. 

One in six is called every year. 

Any day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 

When your turn comes and 


T 2 big draft of Sickness, : e — = = =—yA 


your name is called, will you 


; be ready to elaim exemption { : 
: from financial loss, by a mem- \ ‘+ ~~ 
bership in the T. C. U.? " ¥ } 1 \ 








It’s the only way to ‘be safe, 


4 _— >» ~~ 3 A 4 S 
rT) 
as thousands of teachets will - 
A Your Turn Next” 


This Teacher Was Drafted Fate and Time Are Drafting 47.” 
by Sickness One Teacher in Six Every Year _ 


An Ohio Teacher writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 
willing settlement for my sickness during this summer _ vaca- 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C, U. 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and 
was heartily appreciated.” 





¥ 
This Teacher Was Drafted; by Accident &st\ 


An lowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident, I also appreciated the sympathy that you 
offered and the interest you took in my case. 


Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 
were gratefully received.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 
my claim. A number of my teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 
really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of such an insurance: before, and since my check 
has come, several have inquired more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the question of membership in the 


T. C. U. No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon and send it in for full information. 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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6. A decrease in the number of 
sheep and hogs, and in the number 
of eggs being incubated. / 

7. A very striking increase in the 
area of fruit, wheat, beans, vege- 
tables, alfalfa, and corn for the silo, 
with consequent decrease in the area 
of land in grass. 

& In the past eight years there 
has been a shift of more than 770,000 
acres from grass to the above crops. 

9. The combined area of fruits, 
vegetables and beans is one-third 
more than it was eight years ago. 

As a result, the Food Supply 
Commission, the county farm bu- 
reaus and various other agencies 
were able to anticipate many diff- 
culties and prevent many shortages 
that would otherwise have occurred. 
Some of the shortage of labor was 
alleviated by action of the State 
Education Department in releasing 
boys and girls from the schools un- 
der the farm cadet plan. Most of 
the colleges also allowed their stu- 
dents to leave early under plans sim- 
ilar to the farm cadet plan, which 
materially assisted in relieving the 
labor shortage. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Carrying 
out its plan to put the college plant 
to some patriotic use during the idle 
months, the board of trustees has 
decided that Vassar College, for the 
summer of 1918, will become a train- 
ing camp for nurses. The Vassar 
idea will be to train intensively a 
battalion of women as nurses, turn- 
ing over the entire college for the 
purpose. 

ITHACA. “Cornell University 
has the largest armory in New York 
State,’ Dr. Schurman, the univer- 
sity’s president, is quoted as say- 
ing. “We have 2,100 rifles and there 
are 2,000 men constantly under mili- 
tary training. . . There are 1,000 
students of aviation at this school.” 








Your School Library 
Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 


Cabinet Cases, Etc. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CONPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. ara FZ 
Chapman is the new superintendent 
here, starting his work auspiciously, 
and with hearty co-operation from 
the public and the press. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. State Supervi- 
sor of High Schools L. L. Friend 
says in his annual report, issued 
this month:— 

“The high schools of West Vir- 
ginia have been commendably cau- 
tious in taking up the plan, very 
popular in some sections, of giving 
high school credit for work done 
outside the school. No high school 
in the state has so far undertaken 
to give credit towards graduation 
for the performance of simple home 
tasks and duties that_every child is 


expected to perform as his part 
towards the maintenance of the 
home. 


“Credit is given, however, for 
work in certain subjects carried on 
outside the school under competent 
instruction. Several high schools, 
for example, are giving credit for 
music, both vocal and instrumental, 
carried on under private instruction. 
The qualifications of the instruc- 
tor, the course of instruction, the 
periods of instruction, periods of 
study and practice, and the methods 
of testing the work, have all been 


required to conform to the stand- 
ards set for the regular work of the 
school. 

“Credit is given in agriculture in 
some schools also, for home pro- 
jects worked out under the direction 


of the school. This is one of the 
most effective of all plans for the 
teaching of agriculture and could 


profitably be adopted by all high 
schools teaching the subject, to sup- 
plement textbook instruction. 
Home projects in manual training 
and in household science and arts 
may be carried on also as_ success- 
fully as home projects in agriculture. 
Such projects are being planned in 
some high schools in the state. 
“The latest movement in the state 
for the granting of high school 
oredit for out-of-school work is that 
recently inaugurated for the granting 
of high school credit for outside Bible 


study. The Committee on Educa- 
tion of the State Sunday School as- 
sociation and a special committee 
appointed by the State Education 
Association now have this question 
under consideration. These commit- 
tees have held one joint meeting 
and have agreed upon a general 
plan to be recommended to their 
respective associations.” 

North Dakota, Colorado, Kansas 
and Virginia have introduced the 
same plan. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
HUNTINGBURG. G. W. Law- 
rence of Chicago is the new prin- 


cipal of the local high school to 
succeed M. P. Monroe, who has ac- 
cepted a position in the schools of 
Pueblo, Col. 

EVANSVILLE. The — school 
board has increased the salaries of 
all grade teachers fifty dollars a 
year. They were granted a similar 
increase at the beginning of the 
school year. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Under the 
direction of S. W. Straus, the Boys’ 
Working Reserve is being organized 
for assisting in agricultural work 
during the summer. Straus Brothers 
of Ligonier have arranged to furnish 
a 700-acre farm to be used as a 
training camp for boys in that par 
of the state 

At Terre Haute, J. M. Cristy has 
donated a 200-acre farm, and volun- 
teered to furnish training to the 
boys of the Reserve. The kKotary 
Club of Terre Haute has enrolled 
160 boys, and raised a fund of $6,000 
for carrying on the work. The boys 
will be sent to the farm in squads 
for a period of three weeks. They 
will live in tents Military and 
physical training will be included in 
the course. 

Ninety Gary boys have won the 
bronze badge awarded by the Fed- 
eral government to boys who en- 
gage in productive labor as mem- 
bers of the Reserve. Horace Ellis, 
istate superintendent of public in- 
struction and chairman of educa- 


tienal section of Indiana Council of 
presented the 


Defence, medals. 
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Fourteen nationalities were repre- 
sented. 


—_—— 


ILLINOIS. 


COOK COUNTY. Two hundred 
boys in one township high school in 
the county have applied for farm 
work the coming summer. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The movement for 
six-day school session which has 
spread throughout the Kansas rural 
schools has now reached the col- 
leges, and it is probable that every 
college in the state, including the 
University of Kansas and the State 
Agricultural College, will close not 
later than May 1, in order that the 
young men and women may assist 
in farm work. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. President Frank 
L. McVey is asking the legislature 
for $821,500 for the State Univer- 
sity this year, one-half for building 
purposes. 


OHIO. 
Trustees of Baldwin- 
have removed 
Breslich, after 


BEREA. 
Wallace College 
President Arthur L. 
hearing the report of the commit- 
tee of Methodist bishops who in- 
vestigated charges of pro-German- 
ism among the officers and faculty 
of the school. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The Wisconsin 
Agricultural Educational Associa- 
tion elected the following officers 
here last week: President, Professor 
J. A. James, University of Wiscon- 
sin; vice-president, C. R. Wiseman, 
Platteville Normal; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. W. Clark, River Falls; di- 
rector-at-large, William Christian- 
son, Chippewa Falls. J 

A protest against Senator La Fol- 


lette’s attitude was presented and 
circulated for signature, with the 
sanction of the war committee, at 


the meeting of the University of 
Wisconsin faculty last week. The 
protest is as follows:— 

“We, the undersigned resident 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin of the rank of 
instructor and above, protest against 
those utterances and actions of Sena- 
tor Robert M. La Follette which 
have given aid and comfort to Ger- 
many and her allies in the present 
war; we deplore his failure loyally 
to support the government in_ the 
prosecution of the war. In these 
respects he has misrepresented us, 
his constituents. 

“More than 132 of our colleagues, 
who might have supported this pro- 
test with us, are now absent from 
the city and in the service of the 
United States. 

“Copies of this protest are to be 
sent to Senator La Follette and to 
the press.” 


Discussions of the great issues of 
the world war in the form of twen- 
tv-four articles written by members 
of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin are about to be published 
each week by the university as “The 
University of Wisconsin War Pam- 
phlets.” 


Time of 
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The articles, which will present 
the results of research on vital ques- 
tions involved in the war, are short 
and interesting, and the pamphlets 
will be in a form that can be slipped 
into the pocket for reading at one’s 
leisure. 

Each of the professors who writes 
an article has made an extensive 
study of the particular question 
that he discusses, with all the avail- 
able documents and other informa- 
tion from official sources. The 
treatment of the subjects, therefore, 
while popular, is authoritative. 

Persons who desire to have their 
names put on the mailing list to re- 
ceive these pamphlets from week to 
week free of charge; and ‘persons 
who desire a number of copies to 
distribute to members of clubs and 
other organizations, may send their 
names at once to Secretary, Uni- 
versity War Pamphlets, 33 South 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 

The first pamphlet 
for distribution on January 25, and 
others will follow week by week. 
The titles are as follows:— 

1. “Why Workingmen Support 
the War,” by John R. Commons. 

9) 


will be ready 


2. “Who is Paying for the 
War?” by John R. Commons. 7 
3. “Germany’s War on Us in 


Peace,” by William A. 
Scott. 
4. “The Overthrowing of Inter- 


national Law—What it Means to 


Us,” by John B. Winslow. 

5. “Did Germany Wrong Bel- 
gium?” by G. C. Fiske. 

6. “German Submarines and the 


British Blockade,” by Carl R. Fish. 

7. “The Shipment of Munitions 
to Europe,” by E. B. Van Vleck. 

8. ““Germany’s Secret War Coun- 
cil, July 5, 1914,” by O. J. Campbell. 

9. “Germany’s Plan for World 
Power,” by Frederic A. Ogg. 

1). “What ‘Frighttulness’ Means,” 
by E. B. McGilvary 

ll. “German Atrocities,” by 
S. Slaughter. 


M. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 





12. “What a 


German Victory 
Would Mean to Us,” by W. H. 
Kiekhofer. 

13. “Moral and Religious Ideas 
in Modern Germany,” by F. C. 
Sharp. 

14. “Germany’s War on Neu- 


trals,” by W. H. Page. 
15. “The Ten Days Before War 
Began,” by Alfred L. P. Dennis. 


16. “Why Germany Wanted 
War,” by G. C. Comstock. 
17. “Why Russia, France, and 


England Entered the War,” by G. 
C. Sellery. 

18. “How Germany Answers Her 
Critics,” by C. E. Allen. 

19. “Who Rules Germany?” 


by 
G. S. Slichter. 


20. “German Kultur and German 
Militarism,” by W. F. Giese. 

21. “Germany’s Plot to Domi- 
nate the World’s Business.” 

22. “The Facts Behind the 


Words: Making the World Safe for 


Democracy, by Wester- 
mann. 
23. “Germany’s Gain from Ger- 


many’s Defeat,” by G. Wagner. 
_ 24. “What Our Boys are Fight- 
ing For.” 


Assistant State Superintendent J. 
B. Borden has been appointed to 
carry through in Wisconsin a plan 
to enlist the older boys for fa-m 
work next spring. Credit will be 








ordered in larger numbers this year. 
it will be adopted and used promptly. 








SOME INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE 


Gentlemen: Yours of the 4th instant received. 

ever met its equal as a book to sustain interest and give pleasure to the pupils. It will be 

If CLEMATIS is the equal of ARLO I can assure you 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. J. Prerscen, Asst. Supt. of Schools. 


POTTERSVILLE, MAss., December 20, 1917. 

Dear DR. PietscH: I want to thank you for the kind word you wrote regarding | 
ARLO. Have you any objection to my using this note in a public way? With gratitude 

for your appreciation, I beg toremain, Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. Coss: Such storiesas ARLOand CLEMATIS deserve all the commenda- | 
tion that is necessary to insure success. I should be glad to add any word to what I have 
already written, if it would serve to make these wholesome and interesting stories better 
known to children. I was afraid to express my full appreciation of their merit, lest it be 
considered fulsome. Use anything I have written or said, at pleasure. Very truly yours, 


By Bortha B. and Ernest Cobb. BRooKLINE, MASSs.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec.. 1917. 
As to ARLO, I donot think I have 


(Signed) ERNEst Coss. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., January 10. 1918 


A. J. Pierson (LL D). 
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given them for a certain amount of 
school work. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. With the desire to 


stimulate undergraduates to make 
the most of their opportunities to 
enrich their lives in study while in 
the service of the government dur- 
ing the continuance of the war, the 
members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Denver have adopted unani- 
mously the following resolution:— 

“Resolved, that young men and 
young women in the service of the 
government in connection with war 
work may have any part of this 
work in aviation or wireless or en- 
gineering or translating or inter- 
preting or medical or infantry or ar- 
tillery or naval or other service 
which is similar or equivalent to the 
training given in colleges counted 
toward a degree in the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of 
Denver when properly certified by 
governmental authorities.” 

The University of Denver has 
now 344 stars in its service flag. 
Military training is now required. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. As a part of the 
general food conservation program 
the students of the department ot 
home economics of the University of 
Montana prepared for display in a 
downtown window in Missoula sam- 
ples of good things to eat made 
with substitutes for sugar, wheat, 
fats and meat. . 

Miss Gertrude Buckhous, _ libra- 
rian of the State University of 
Montana, is director of library work 
in the state for the conservation of 
foods movement. The university 
faculty is also organizing a series ot 
popular lectures on conservation 
topics. ; 

In the Montana School of Jour- 
nalism phonograph records _ have 
been obtained of speeches by Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, Speaker Clark, Mr. Bryan and 
others. Students in the reporting 
class are required to report these 
speeches. The experiment is prov- 
ing successful as training for han- 
dling important addresses for the 
newspapers. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. O. M. Plummer of 
the Board of Education, who is de- 
voting himself voluntarily to the 
Food Administration of the United 
States in the Pacific Northwest, and 
one of the most prominent school 
board men of the National Educa- 
tion Association, announces his can- 
didacy for state treasurer. We 
know nothing of the politics of Ore- 
gon, but if Phimmer has any such 
following in Oregon as he has in the 
N. E. A. he will be an easy winner. 
The Governor is a real schoolmas- 
ter and a great gubernatorial suc- 
cess. Plummer is an educational ad- 
ministrator and should make an efti- 
cient treasurer. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA. 
ALBERTA. Two members of the 


Alberta legislature were elected by 
the votes of soldiers. One of these 
new legislators was formerly secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. at the front. 
He was dangerously wounded but is 
on the way to recovery. The other 
legislator is Miss Katherine Mce- 
Adams, a field nurse. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 129. 





ANARCHY IN THE SADDLE. 
The forcible dissolution of the 
Russian “constituent assembly” by 
the so-called ‘“Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Government” at Petrograd, 
after only a few hours’ session, is 
fresh evidence of the depth of po- 
litical chaos into which Russia has 
sunk. The assembly, which had 
been planned for during the months 
when Kerensky and_ his followers 
were in power, was chosen under 
universal suffrage—whatever that 
phrase may mean under existing 
conditions—and was assumed to be 
thoroughly “democratic.” 3ut the 
anarchistic Bolsheviki government 
distrusted it from the beginning; 
deferred its meeting for days; and 
when, on the opening of its session, 
it was found that a majority of its 
members were not in sympathy with 
the wildest schemes of the anarchist 
group, the latter withdrew in a 
body, shouting and cursing, and later 
in the day the dissolution of the as- 
sembly was formally decreed by the 
Bolsheviki government, on _ the 
ground that it was a “bourgeois” 
body. 
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CARSON’S RESIGNATION. 


The resignation of Sir Edward 
Carson from the British Cabinet 
was not unexpected. It has long 
been clear that no adjustment of the 
Irish question could be reached 
without concessions on both sides: 
and Sir Edward Carson was not the 
type of man who could be expected 
to concede anything. Except that 
he did not oppose the holding of 
the Irish Convention, he was as un- 
yielding on the Ulster side as the 
Sinn Feiners on theirs; and, before 
the world war began, he was as ac- 
tive in organizing and drilling the 
Ulster “loyalists” and in getting 
ready for a “provisional govern- 
ment” at Belfast as the Sinn Fein- 
ers were in their revolutionary 
plans. His resignation now serves 
to show how acute the Irish situa- 
tion is; but it is not impossible that 
it may promote rather than retard 
an adjustment later. Until very re- 
cently at least, there has been 
ground for the hope that the con- 
vention, whose deliberations have 
been carried on in private, might 
find a solution for the Irish prob- 
lem. 


THE BRESLAU AND GOEBEN. 


The German cruisers Breslau and 
Goeben which, at the outbreak of 
the war, fled into the Dardanelles to 
escape the French and British war- 
ships, and were afterward taken 
over by Turkey, and _ re-christened 
the Midullu and the Sultan Selim, 
have figured again in the despatches 
—the former at least for the last 
time. The ships sallied forth from 
the Dardanelles on January 20 to at- 
tack the British naval forces north 
of the Island of Imbros. The Brit- 
ish monitor Raglan and the small 
monitor M-28 were sunk in the ac- 
tion that followed; but the Midullu— 
formerly the Breslau—was mined 
and sunk; and the Sultan Selim—- 
otherwise the Goeben—was mined 
and beached. So the Teutonic-Turk- 
ish adventure failed to accomplish 
the desired end; and_ the British 
added one more to their list of 
naval victories. Naval engagements 
have been so infrequent in this war 
that, when they do occur, they are 
followed with more than ordinary 
interest 

\ FREIGHT EMBARGO 

The five workless days ordered by 
Fuel Administrator Gartield have 
been followed by a freight embargo 
on leading Eastern railway lines, de- 
creed by Director-General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo. The latter order is 
much less drastic and paralyzing 
than the other; and it is not ex- 
pected to last long. It 1s necessitated 
by the continuance of extreme win- 
ter weather, which has held up 
freight transportation by rail and by 
sea While the embargo lasts all 
freight will be denied transportation 
except food, fuel and such war 
munitions and supplies as are speciti- 
cally approved by the war depart 
ment, the navy department, and the 
shipping board. Industries not es- 
sential to the war may continue their 
production to the capacity of their 
coal, and their storage facilities; but 
will not be allowed to add to the 
prevailing congestion by shipping 
their products. What the situation 
really most calls for now is an old- 
fashioned “January thaw” of wide 
extent and sufficient duration. 
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Loyalty League 


The Loyalty League of American 
Schools, which has just been organ- 
ized in New York City, under the 
direction of the American Defence 
Society, is circulating a loyalty pledge 
among teachers in the public schools. 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of 
physical training in the New York 
schools, is chairman of the executive 
committee. The league will also 
promote the formation of Junior 
Loyalty Leagues among pupils of 
the schools. 

The platform adopted by the league 
denounces teachers or associations of 
teachers not willing to go on record 
as to their attitude toward the gov- 
ernment. It also expresses the opin- 
ion that any individual teacher guilty 
of active or passive disloyalty should 
be dismissed 

The executive committee of the 
league announced that it would work 
for an amendment to the education 
law of New York state and even- 
tually to the laws of other states, 
specifying the duty of teachers to be 
active in inculcating obedience to the 
laws of the nation and the state or 
municipality in which they teach. 

An advisory committee has been 
formed by the league with the fol- 
lowing members: Dr. Ward Cramp- 
ton, director of physical training, 
chairman; District Superintendents 
Joseph H. Wade, William J. O’Shea, 
John Dwyer and William A. Boylan, 
Acting City Superintendents William 
L. Ettin. Arthur Somers of tne 
board of education, School Principals 
John W. Rafferty, E. Mandel, Lizzie 
Rector, Margaret Knox, Jessie P. 
Colburn, Olive M. Jones, Mrs. Min- 
nie Ledwith, Thomas O. Baker, 
Loretto M. Rochester and Magnus 
Gross. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Isabel Ennis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Council; Fran- 
cis H. J. Paul, principal of the De- 
Witt Clinton High School: W. L. 
Felter, principal of Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, and Belle M. Car- 
pendale 


—- . 


St. Nicholas 


The February issue of St. Nich- 
olas contains the usual abundance 
of good reading matter for young 
people. Appropriate to the month 
in which occur the birthdays of two 
of our greatest statesmen is an ar- 
ticle containing two hitherto unpub- 
lished anecdotes concerning Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of them illustrat- 
ing the martyr President's kindness 
to a little girlk Another timely ar- 
ticle is “Our Greatest Monument,” 





by Mary V. Worstell. This is an 
account of the building of the Wash- 
ington monument Even a visit to 


the capital would not give boys and 
girls a better idea of this splendid 
memorial to our first executive 

In the Febrvary number also be- 
gins the first installment of a three- 
part story by George E. Walsh. It 
is called “The Code Signal” and the 
plot involves the discovery and cap- 
ture of a German submarine off the 
coast of Maine 

Ee ee ee 

“Save the waste; contro] the taste; 
Eat corn bread and rye; 
Meatless days, wheatless days; 
Eat less cream and pie 


For our allies’ sake cut out the 
cake; 

Save food, win or die; 

Keep fighters fit—this vour bit 


That is the reason why 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 
JANUARY BUSINESS in The School Bulletin Teachers Agency rivals that of April of 

F : five years ago. Teachers following the trend of the times are 
registering in January instead of two months IN looking about for picked candidates for 


later, knowing that superintendents are quietly probable SeptemLer vecancies. Many 
places becoming suddenly vacant now establish for next year hers who are at liberty to 


. — teac 
results register early with THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 & itso feuleme 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, ; 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. } 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, : 
and FOREIGN Schools and Families } 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools} 
to pareuts. Call on or address ; 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


t 





i 
recommends teachers and bas filled hun: 


J dreds of high grade positions (tp te. 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estat | 
lished 1889. No charge to empleyers! 
none for registration. ; 


If you need 3: 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





ith gooa jl ed t 1 ) ; ; 
PE CIALISTS ign" preyaratory and Normal Schools and College: in Penns 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro\ed tys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. or furthe> 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., . 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Prop»ieteré 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
ge superior people. We: 
ER Whicitom eee Teeister Only reliable 


Chicago Uffice, 306 So. Wabash Ave. candidates. Services: 
NORMAN PLAS8S8, Manager ree to school officials. : 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager : 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








Established 1855 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. : 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers} 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 
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| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WI NSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° , 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Tele}! one. Manager. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 


ings in January. Calls are now 
coming in. Enlistments and draft 
will make unusual openings for 


teachers. 


Send for Blank at Once 





§ Winsnie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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The Underwood System of 





Visual Instruction 
Visualizes ihe World for the School Room 


at 


Sot 
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Copyr rht, Underwood = Underwood. New Vor 
The Wests Visualized for the Classroom 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material 
Answers Every Question Like These 
What is a cashmere and where is it made? See serial No. 887. 
Where is a gold mine in the heart of acity? See serial No. 988. 


In what country is laundry work the chief occupation? See serial 
No. 98]. 


What is a Kufa and where used? See seria! No. 880. 
Where is the hill of 10,000 Ages? See seria! No. 942. 


What city is termed ‘The Pearl Set in Emeralds’? See seria/ 
No. 857. 


Where is the covered street called ‘straight’? See serial 
No. 857. 

Where is the Temple of the 700 pagodas? See serial No. 910. 

We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet « of 


the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our FREE 
LECTURE SERVICE to schools. \ours for the asking 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. O, New York City 
































N September, 


From October 1, 
travelled 65,000 miles. 


From September 25, 1916, to September 25, 
1917, he lectured in 27 universities and colleges; 
24 county institutes; 47 
city teachers’ associations, clubs et al; 5 state associa- 
tions and on several special occasions. 

In the year Mr. Winship travelled in every state 
in the Union except Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 


30 state normal schools: 


shire and Vermont. 


For dates address either A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass., or C. W. Southworth, 6 Beacon Steet, Boston, Mass. 





1917, Dr. Winship travelled 
connection with lecture engagements 8,000 miles. 


1916, to October 1, 


1917, he 
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